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PACIFIC LUTHERAN 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


OLD BIBLES FEATURE 
CELEBRATION 


A Hundred Copies of Scripture in Church 
on Bible Sunday in Bedford, Pa., Con- 
gregation, George I. Melhorn Pastor 


Beprorp, Pa., is nestled in a valley be- 
tween the ridges of the Alleghany Moun- 
tains, at the mouth of the only water pass 
for approximately fifty miles north or 
south. The community’s history dates to 
the time when the Indians used the broad 
valley as a camping place along the great 
trail to the west, the oldest in Pennsyl- 
vania leading to the west. 

Very early in the settlement of Penn- 
sylvania, traders and adventurers moved 
through this section of country, followed 
closely by those who desired to settle in 
the fertile valleys. Among these groups 
were those who always brought along their 
Bibles: a very precious heritage. 

A trading post was erected, after land 
had been purchased from the Indians, 
which later gave way to a fort. In 1759 
the fort was renamed Fort Bedford in 
honor of the Duke of Bedford, having been 
previously known as Fort Raystown. 

A grant was made by William Penn of a 
plot of ground to the Lutheran and Re- 
formed constituency of the community, on 
which they erected a church which was 
completed in 1769. This was the mother 
church of all the Lutheran churches in the 
territory. 

As the present pastor of the church I 
felt there should be some evidence of the 
religious zeal of those earliest settlers in 
the copies of the Bible which each pos- 
sessed and handed down to their children. 
It would be of value at the same time to 
call to the attention of the people the value 
of the Bible as it served to bring to the 
people of the past a rich and worth-while 
heritage; so also to the present age should 
the Bible be a thing worth knowing and 
preserving. 


People’s Bibles 


I announced for several Sundays from 
the pulpit that the members of the con- 
gregation should hunt up their old Bibles. 
I had heard of old Bibles of value having 
been given away by those who could not 
read the German, to those who were in- 
terested in their historic value or to those 
who could read them. To preserve these 
precious records and documents I made 
my announcements. 

Many old family Bibles have written on 
the blank pages the family records of the 
families and these records are exceedingly 
valuable. With an idea of preserving these 
records, preserving old Bibles, and creat- 
ing an interest in the Bible in general, but 
especially to bring to the attention of the 
congregation the value of the Bible in their 
own lives, Sunday, October 24, was an- 
nounced as Bible Sunday. 

I wrote to the American Bible Society for 
their display cards; I received them shortly 
before the day, and arranged the cards, 
which were very helpful and of decided 
interest. I went to the Historical Society 
and secured copies of the scripture; for 
which I made exhibit cards, one for each 
book. I then arranged the books on tables 
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and placed the tables at the front of the 
church. I covered these tables, especially 
the ones containing rare and valuable 
books, with large sheets of cellophane, thus 
enabling all to see and to prevent the 
curious from handling. The owner was 
thus assured that the copies which we had 
borrowed would be protected. 

The Bible was the special emphasis of 
this Sunday. I spoke at the morning serv- 
ice on the theme, “A Family Bible.” I took 
time to explain, during the service, the 
exhibit and invited, yes urged, those pres- 
ent to come and view them after the serv- 
ices. I used the Illustrated Lecture of the 
American Bible Society, “The Book Goes 
Forth,” in connection with the evening 
service. 

There was brought into the church that 
Sunday nearly 100 Bibles of all descrip- 
tions. They were all placed in prominent 
positions open to the view of those who 
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would look over the exhibit. I am still 
hearing of old Bibles located in sections 
of the county outside the influence of the 
congregation. I am still the object of tele- 
phone calls of those who have discovered 
old Bibles or I am still stopped on the 
street by those who wish to ask questions 
or make comments on Bible Sunday or the 
Bible. I have had requests to repeat the 
exhibit next year, by those who were not 
able to be present or did not know of the 
event. 

Monday morning before the most inter- 
esting things exhibited were distributed; 
several grades from the public schools of 
the community came to the parsonage to 
see what remained of the exhibit. They 
took notes for use in their school work. 


Interesting Bibles 

Most ancient among the volumes was one 
printed in 1812; the oldest New Testament 
printed in 1833; the largest Bible was one 
weighing nine pounds and printed in 1851, 
the smallest weighed only six ounces and 
was printed in 1841. Bibles in various lan- 
guages were evident; a very old German 
Bible of unknown date, English of 1834, 
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Spanish Testament of 1854, French of 1832, 
two German Psalters printed in Philadel- 
phia in 1791. A catechism printed in 1763 
and used throughout Bedford County; a 
copy of the Scriptures used by the Rev. 
C. M. Hodges, a Baptist missionary to the 
northwest territory; a Swedish Bible 
brought from the homeland by a local 
resident; a child’s picture Bible, the read- 
ing of which is accomplished by placing 
the symbols in their proper order, helped 
to enrich the display. 

The five “War Bibles” attracted much 
interest. The German Bible of Adam 
Miller, one of the early settlers of Bed- 
ford County, which he carried while a 
soldier in the Revolutionary War, bears 
the date 1762, Nuremberg. The Bible of 
Jacob Waybright of the 165th Regiment, 
Pennsylvania Infantry, shows evidence of 
the battle at Carrsville, Va., May 16, 1863. 
During the battle Mr. Waybright was 
carrying the Bible in his breast pocket 
when a bullet fired at a distance of 300 
yards struck the book, tore through the 
back and, having spent its force, was found 
in his pocket. Mr. Waybright was the 
grandfather of Mrs. Melhorn, wife of the 
pastor. There was another Civil War. sol- 
dier’s Bible which was inscribed by a 
comrade who saw the owner die on the 
field of battle. A New Testament carried 
through the World War and an American 
Revised Version, carried through the 
Spanish-American War, completed this. 
group. 


Loaned Volumes 


In addition to the local contributions 
there were a number placed there by the 
pastor through the co-operation of Get- 
tysburg Seminary and the Lutheran His- 
torical Society. A rare “Breeches Bible” 
printed in 1495 and valued at $2,000 was 
a source of attraction. Others were Welsh 
and English, Spanish and English, Greek 
and English, Japanese of 1888, French of 
1616, Latin of 1564, Catholic Douay Ver- 
sion, a German book brought from Hol- 
land by Marius Boyer, printed in 1649 and 
weighing twenty-four pounds. There was 
an ancient scroll written in Hebrew and 
containing a portion of the book of Esther. 
A very small copy of the smallest Bible 
in the world necessitated the using of a 
magnifying glass to read its print. This 
tiny copy was printed in Glasgow, Scot- 
land in 1896. A photostatic copy of Cordex 
Alexandrius, the Biblia Sacra and thir- 
teenth century Latin manuscripts were to 
be seen together with sample pages in 
Cherokee, Hopei, Tagalog, Armenian, 
Welsh, Chinese, Siamese, Portuguese, Span- 
ish, Zulu, Yiddish, Turkish, Arabian, Bula, 
Eskimo, Nanna, Modern Greek, Gilbert 
Island, Bulgarian, Lula, Cakchiquel and 
Japanese. 
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PENSIONS, OUR RESPONSIBILITY 


Executive Secretary Harry Hodges, for the Board of Pensions and Relief, Gives 
Reasons for Contributory Pensions 


THE CuurcH has acknowledged its sacred obligation to 
provide for those who are called from sources of earthly 
gain to serve it and has promised them a living that will 
keep them from worldly pursuits. We are guilty of sin 
when we fail to keep this promise. St. Paul said: “Even so 
hath the Lord ordained, that they who preach the gospel 
shall live of the gospel.” And centuries before St. Paul it 
was written in Deuteronomy: “Take heed to thyself that 
thou forsake not the Levite as long as thou livest upon the 
earth.” The tribe of Levi had been set apart for temple 
service and as a result did not share in the worldly emolu- 
ments of the other tribes. 

Many of our ministers are trying to live on wholly in- 
sufficient salaries. Many cannot meet their financial obliga- 
tions. Anxious thoughts must come regarding the future 
of the wife and little children and of the possibility of dis- 
ability and the loneliness of old age. They must provide for 
their own. They are trusting in God and God is trusting 
His Church. 

In 1928 the Board of Ministerial Pensions and Relief con- 
ducted a campaign stating that if the Church subscribed 
and paid $4,000,000 and maintained its apportionment pay- 
ments, it would pay pensions of $600 per annum to retired 
and disabled ministers and missionaries, $400 to their widows 
and $100 to their dependent orphans. 


Present Arrangement Inadequate 

But the Church gave us but $3,230,000 and reduced its 
apportionment payments $60,000 per year, so that the cam- 
paign permitted us only to maintain our original pension 
payments, and this we do by creating a deficit of five figures. 
Without that campaign we would be paying no pensions at 
all. We could but grant limited relief. We therefore solicit 
your generous gifts to help us carry on. ~ 

The depression years showed us the futility of a non-con- 
tributory pension system because it is obvious that the 
Church will not support it. Therefore the Board submitted 
to the last convention of the United Lutheran Church a 
contributory system in which both the minister and his con- 
gregation are asked to pay in annually percentages of the 
salary which will make it possible for him and his wife to 
receive worth-while pensions. 

It guarantees a definite and sure amount as follows: 

1. Ability to retire at sixty-five years of age or later with 
the assurance of a certain, definite income for life. 

2. Ability to retire on account of total and permanent dis- 
ability before reaching sixty-five years of age with a cer- 
tain income annually. 

3. A widow’s benefit equal to one-half of the minister’s 
age retirement. 

4, An annuity for each minor orphan child at the rate of 
at least $50 per year. 

5. An arrangement which provides that if a member with- 
draws from the service of the Church, his own payments, 
with interest, will be returned. 

This is a Contributory Plan. There is nothing magical 
about it—money cannot come out that has not been put in 
or earned as interest. The minister is asked to pay two and 
one-half per cent of his salary. This will bring system into 
his personal finances. 

The congregation is asked to pay eight per cent of his 
salary. This is to be a current expense item. 

The amounts thus paid in advance are increased by the 
workings of compound interest. This fund will be self-sup- 
porting when it once gets into full operation. Had our fathers 


established such a fund it would be running smoothly now. 
Therefore the present system must be maintained parallel 
with the new to take care of the present beneficiaries. 

Those called away from business for spiritual service have 
a far more just claim than any other group who give them- 
selves to labor in other fields. An ever-increasing number 
of great corporations are now recognizing that pensions are 
not only a matter of justice to faithful employees but also 
of practical benefit in the operation of their business. Na- 
tional, state and municipal governments, educational, frater- 
nal, commercial, industrial and religious organizations all 
over the world are beginning to make provision for the 
disability and old age of those who serve them. The Church 
has preached social justice but has not always practiced it 
as it should. 


Not Covered by “Social Security Act” 

The Social Security Act of the United States Government 
makes no provisions for pensions for those employed by 
the Church. The state does not tax the Church or the min- 
ister or the missionary to provide such pensions, but leaves 
their care to the Church, whose responsibility it is. 

The president of one of our largest synods tells me that 
today many churches refuse to extend a call to a minister 
who is over forty years of age, because they fear he may 
become disabled and be on the church for financial support, 
rendering it difficult or impossible to aid him and provide 
at the same time a salary for another pastor. The stimulat- 
ing effect on the minister will be inestimable. With lighter 
heart, with mind freed from the necessity of entering some 
line of business, with deeper gratitude to God and His peo- 
ple, he can throw all of his energies and use all of his time 
in spiritual ministries. This will mean far more to the 
Church than to the minister. 

Every dictate of justice, of honor, of gratitude, of self- 
respect, of love and obedience to the command of God urges 
us to fulfill this sacred obligation. 


NEW PENSION PLAN 
ToTAL PENSIONS AT RETIREMENT PROVIDED BY 
ACCUMULATED CONTRIBUTIONS 
ANNUAL SALARY 


$1200 $1500 $2100 $2400 

Entry AGE RETIREMENT AT AGE 65 
30 $576 $618 $701 $743 
35 446 478 543, 575 
40 336 361 410 434 
45 244 262 297 315 
50 166 178 203 215 

RETIREMENT AT AGE 68 
30 730 783 889 942 
SD 572 614 697 738 
40 439 471 534 566 
45 327 350 398 421 
50 232 249 283 299 

RETIREMENT AT AGE 70 
30 858 920 1044 1106 
35 676 725 823 872 
40 523 561 637 675 
45 395 423 481 509 
50 286 307 349 370 

NOTE Contributions of Member—2142% of Annual Salary. 


1 

2. Total Contributions of Congregations—8% of Annual Salary. 

3. Widows’ Pension—50% of Members’ Pension 

4. Calculations based on Interest at 314% and Combined Annuity. 
Mortality Table—Equal ages of member and wife. 
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CHINA’S SLUMBER SONG 


Opium Traffic a Curse Inflicted Upon China That Bred Trouble 
By Dr. Carvin P. Swank, Philadelphia, Pa. 


“Tae GROWTH and use of opium is one of the strange mys- 
teries of history. The Jews seem to have employed its vir- 
tues as a narcotic several centuries before the Christian era. 
The Greek and Latin classical writers often introduce allu- 
sions to it in their prose and poetry. The Turks, Persians 
and several Asiatic nations have long used it to a limited 
extent.” The British, observing the readiness of the Chinese 
to adopt its use, began importing opium from India into 
Canton just before the Revolutionary War. The East India 
Company began unloading opium at Canton “so-downs” in 
1773. In 1776 when Chien Lung (1736-1793) was Emperor, 
and about the time the American colonies revolted, the East 
India Company landed 1,000 chests of opium at Canton. 
This was at the time of Warren Hastings of India and his 
corrupt associates in the East India Company, who were 
exceptionally greedy for money, that these imports from 
India to Canton grew from a few hundred chests a year to 
30,000 at the time of the Opium War (1834-39); and later 
to as much as 80,000 chests a year. In 1820, when Tan- 
Kwang (meaning “Light of Reason”), who succeeded Chien 
Lung, became emperor, 4,000 chests valued at about 
$6,000,000, were imported. In ten years this grew to 23,000 
chests valued at $15,000,000 a year. 

Up to 1833, the commerce between Britain and China was 
carried on officially by the East India Company. When this 
treaty ceased and British free trade began in 1834, many in- 
dependent vessels entered the commercial field with south- 
ern China, most of whom to a greater or lesser extent dealt 
in opium. In China it was now being used by prince and 
pauper as the latter was able to procure it. Even the women 
of the harem of the Emperor in Peking smoked it. In 1839 
(March 10), the son of Emperor Tao Kuang died from opium 
poisoning. The Emperor, now bitterly experiencing its pre- 
valence and evil, employed every heroic measure to dis- 
continue its use. He ordered his provincial governors to 
punish the users by one hundred strokes with a bamboo rod, 
to stand in the pillory and to receive other punishment, even 
execution for grave offenses. 

Almost all the opium of China was then imported from 
abroad, even our American greed entered into the traffic 
though less extensively. About one-half of all British com- 
merce with China was opium. When the free trade (1834) 
began, there was constant quarreling between the sailors 
and Chinese merchantmen. Hong Kong was then a mere 
fisherman’s retreat inhabited by the poor Chinese. Free 
trade brought Britishers from India and the homeland. Hong 
Kong took on a foreign color but infested with immemorable 
dens of vice, far from credit to a Christian people. This was 
the fertile soil for the use and traffic of opium. 


The Manufacture and Effect of Opium 


The word opium comes from the Greek “opos” meaning 
juice, and is applied to the dried juice of the unripe capsules 
of the poppy. It is of great importance as a commercial 
article, exceeding that of any other drug. It is a native of 
India. The seed is planted in November, and late January 
or February the poppy heads or capsules are about the size 
of a hen’s egg. At this time the poppy head is cut with a 
small iron instrument. This is done in the afternoon. The 
next morning the juice which exudes is collected and trans- 
ferred to brass pans for evaporation. These must be changed 
frequently so as to drain off all water. This requires three 
or four weeks. It is then placed in small earthen jars and 
transported to the factory. This is later dumped into a 


large vat, kneaded and made into small cakes for market. 

Good opium is hard and of a reddish-brown color. It has 
a strong characteristic odor and a bitter, acrid taste. It con- 
tains many derivatives, among which the chief are from nine 
per cent to fourteen per cent morphine, and codine. Al- 
though opium was cultivated before the Christian era, mor- 
phine was not discovered until 1816. The effect, when used 
in moderation, is to stimulate the imagination, produce a 
sense of well-being and happiness, and finally lull its user 
into sleep. But its habit-producing qualities soon make their 
power effective, creating an ever-growing appetite for the 
drug and a more intense let-down when the desire for it 
is not satisfied. 

An Easily Acquired Habit 

One must know something of the background and nature 
of the Chinese people to appreciate their susceptability to 
the use of this stupefying and harmful drug. The habit of 
smoking is easily acquired at best. Marco Polo, the world’s 
greatest traveler of the thirteenth century, speaks of the 
cultivation and use of tobacco in China. Thus the habit of 
smoking was already on its way. The transfer from tobacco 
to opium, after its pleasant reaction was discovered, would 
be expected and speedy. It appears to make but little dif- 
ference in ultimate effect as to whether the opium is smoked, 
snuffed or taken through the mouth. Its contact with the 
nerves, either of sense or digestion, is sufficient, though 
smoking has been considered the less serious, owing pre- 
sumably to the less intensive saturation of the system. How- 
ever, the system reacts quickly to its pleasing stupor. 

The Chinese, being poor and less artful and thrifty, enjoy 
but the most meager forms of pleasure. Pleasant sensations 
of body could scarcely be produced by food, and any natural 
mental stimulus was meagerly attainable because very few 
were able to read. Here was a drug the simple use of which 
would relieve all sense of worry and burden and make their 
wildest dreams come temporarily true. The domestic and 
social life of China is very intimate and compact. Dens, 
sometimes called by a more dignified term shops or “hongs,” 
were fitted to add considerable encouragement to the propa- 
gation of the opium habit. Too late it was discovered 
that this pleasant sensation had so infested the system as to 
become a disease habit, to satisfy which a man would barter 
at any cost. Thus not only the quantities consumed, but the 
enormous profits from its sale, are accounted for. 


The Opium War’s Settlement 
Upon the discovery of the money leaving China to a for- 
eign country and the tremendous harm being done to his 
people, the Emperor first remonstrated against the importa- 
tion of his nefarious drug, but with futility. Then in 1839 
the government ordered all homes of Canton searched, but 


the people rebelled until the police, who themselves were | 


notorious addicts, were first investigated. When an opium 
smuggler was brought out and publicly executed, the flags 
of countries trafficking in opium, which were in the city and 
harbor, were struck in sympathetic protest. In the early 
part of 1839, Linn, the governor of Canton and commissioner 
of the imperial government, upon his return from Peking 
found in the harbor several British ships with not less than 
20,000 chests of opium aboard. He blockaded the factories 


and demanded the surrender of the opium. This was finally | 


done. When the warehouses were bulging with this illicit 
drug, he sought advice from the Emperor as to how to dis- 
pose of it. Whereupon he was ordered to assemble the civil 
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and military officers and destroy it before the people’s eyes. 
Large trenches were dug and the opium dumped in with 
quantities of quicklime and water, and the decomposed 
mixture allowed to filter out to sea. The value of this opium 
was estimated at about $12,000,000. 


The Right to Ruin’s Price 

The continuance of this struggle necessitated the transfer 
of the capital from Nanking to Peking for safety. When in 
1842 the British fleet moved up the river, and in sight of 
Nanking, the Chinese sued for peace, and after negotiation 
finally agreed (August 20, 1842) to pay the British an in- 
demnity of $21,000,000, $12,000,000 of which was for the de- 
struction of the opium and $6,000,000 to reimburse the own- 
ers and smugglers. While the British were the exclusive 
victors, the Chinese representatives (Keying, uncle of the 
Emperor, Ellpoo, the former governor of Chi-Kiang and 
a member of the royal family and a Tartar general), cast 
away prejudice and gave all Christendom an example of 
their desire to establish a national fraternity among the 
nations. But this was not all. The ports of China were now 
to be open and foreign nations permitted to have consuls 
and the Island of Hong Kong ceded to the Crown of England 
forever. While this may have appeared a severe blow to 
China, it was the opening of the gates to a new China. In 
the consequent penetration and development of China, Eng- 
land has been no small factor. 

With the introduction of opium into China, its evils came 
to remain. The Chinese were quick to see the profit in 
raising it as well as the demand for the pleasurable sensation 
in its use. For these two reasons its cultivation became 
fastened upon China. A third cause was speedily added,— 
political. Inasmuch as opium was the most profitable article, 
it was the most likely to produce revenue for the local and 
national governments. Here began the “squeeze” movement 
of China. The government levied heavy taxes under the 
pretense of exterminating its growth and use, at the same 
time hoping to receive large revenue from the trade. This 
squeezed the commissioner of taxes, and he squeezed the 
next in authority until the whole tax system became a con- 
jugation of the verb squeeze. “I squeeze; you squeeze; they 
squeeze.” Later the cultivation of the poppy was outlawed. 
At different times in China’s recent history earnest efforts 
have been made to exterminate it, but each time it has arisen 
as such a powerful enemy, and the literal execution of pro- 
hibitive laws have been impossible. 


Prevalence of the Traffic 


By 1906 it was estimated that about thirty per cent or 
forty per cent of the people were addicted to opium smoking. 
It is estimated that anywhere between fifteen and fifty mil- 
lions of Chinese use opium. In 1914 India’s opium was pro- 
hibited in China. In 1917 chaotic laws again encouraged 
poppy growing for revenue and, when the Opium Confer- 
ence met in Geneva in 1924, China’s opium problem was 
again “out of hand.” In 1924-25 when the First National 
Opium Smoking Conference convened in Geneva, China 
withdrew because of the practical impossibility of securing 
correct figures and enforcing the curtailment of production 
and consumption. Nor could any international progress be 
expected while China was illicitly flooding the markets with 
nine-tenths of the world’s supply. In 1931 China again 
joined the international movement. She also ratified the 
subsequent convention of 1934. By this time the traffic 
shifted from Western countries, where the supply was but 
little greater than the local demand, to North China and 
Manchukuo where production of raw material reached its 
peak, and the clandestine manufacture and illicit traffic has 
been growing by leaps and bounds. Today ninety per cent 
of all the opium in the world is raised above and below the 
Great Wall of China, in Manchukuo and Northern China. 

’ (To be concluded) 
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MISSIONS IN AMERICA 


Ir THE Presbyterian Banner’s forecast for the year 1938 
is correct for the Presbyterians, they and our United Lu- 
theran Church will have similar objectives: both will place 
the call of Americans to faith in Christ in the foreground. 
The Banner via Robert Worth Frank cites the redemption 
of the social order as one plea to the churches and states 
the question: Shall that “or the redemption of men and 
mankind through the Gospel of Christ” be the main aim and 
function? We quote: 


“Tf it is to be the former, then the church should identify itself 
with that movement which offers greatest promise of achieving 
a socialized economy. It should become an adjunct to regulated 
capitalism, the co-operative movement, socialism, or communism. 

“Clearly, this is not its great commission or function. Christ 
came to save men who were lost—lost not to economic prosperity 
or poverty, but lost to God and the Kingdom of God. The church’s 
supreme loyalty is to Christ and the Kingdom of God—a kingdom 
which is beyond all social orders and yet the flying goal of every 
order. The church should be the friend and foe of every social 
order and every economy, and not have an easy conscience in 
any of them. It should be the friend of all that is Christian and 
the foe of all that is unchristian, and should give an uneasy con- 
science to every human social order in which it survives. Yet we 
ought to remember, as one discerning Christian scholar says: “To 
follow Jesus means far more than to work for a Christian re- 
construction of society. But it does mean that.” 


TEN POINTS FOR PROTESTANT MISSIONS 


ANOTHER Presbyterian journal, The Presbyterian Tribune, 
quotes a statement from the International Review of Missions 
that we think worthy of the widest possible circulation in 
these days when foreign missionaries are often undervalued. 


“TEN DISTINCTIVE FEATURES 

“Ten distinctive features of modern Protestant missions are 
illuminatingly described in the current number of the Inter- 
national Review of Missions by the historian, Prof. Kenneth 
Latourette of Yale. These ten points may be briefly summarized 
as follows: 

“1, Modern missions have a more extensive geographic spread 
than missions in previous centuries, as well as contact with a 
much wider range of cultures and religion. 

“2 The number of kinds of Christianity propagated is very 
large in the modern era, because so many different communions 
are participating in spreading the faith. 

“3. In spite of the divisions of Protestantism there is very 
extensive co-operation between Protestant missionary forces. 

“4, Missions are almost completely divorced from the political 
policy of the lands from which they have come, in marked con- 
trast to what was the common practice in previous centuries. 

“5. Missionaries are protesting as never before against the 
exploitation by their fellow countrymen of the people among 
whom the missionaries live. This is not to forget the work done 
long ago by Las Casas in trying to check the Spanish con- 
quistadores. 

“6 Missions have a much broader base of financial support, 
being participated in by a very large number of persons, as con- 
trasted with missions in earlier times when they were mainly 
supported by the state, or by political or ecclesiastical magnates. 

“7 The large part played by women is one of the most dis- 
tinctive features of Protestant missions, women outnumbering 
men on the field, while at home women carry a large part of the 
burden of supporting missions. 

“8 The great number of social and humanitarian activities 
attached to modern missions is another very distinctive char- 
acteristic. Schools, hospitals, famine relief, agricultural improve- 
ment and co-operative societies are very common features. 

“9 The standard for admission to baptism is generally very 
high. Consequently there have been much fewer mass conver- 
sions than in previous centuries. Protestant missions have pre- 
ferred to have fewer converts than to admit people who were 
not prepared for membership. 

“10. Though there have not been many mass conversions there 
has been a great deal of ‘mass modification’ of the customs and 
ethical standards of the countries where missions operate, much 
of such modification being due directly or indirectly to missions.” 


TITHING IN THE LUTHERAN 
CHURCH 
A True Story 


By the Rey. Howard I. Pospesel, Westwood Lutheran 
Church, Dayton, Ohio 


WE FIRST MET Oscar* about ten years ago. He belonged 
to that all-too-large group known as nominal Lutherans, 
“Tutherans in name only.” Of his church attendance, his 
Communion record and his giving to the church, the least 
said the better. I always felt it about him, that when the 
pastor knocked on the front door, Oscar always “beat it” 
out the back door. 

Well, the depression caught Oscar just as it caught hun- 
dreds of other earnest, hard-working people. Just losing 
his job wasn’t so bad at first. But the time came when he 
lost the little home that he had tried so frantically to buy, 
and then serious illness fell upon some of his loved ones. 
He managed to salvage out of the wreckage just one acre 
of ground about four miles out from town. On this “last 
stand” he built a little shack which he hoped some day 
would be a chicken house. Oscar and his family moved in. 

The months dragged on, as only months without a job 
can do. 

I have known Oscar to stumble through ten miles of 
drifted roads in the winter time, carrying a little basket of 
eggs to sell or exchange for a few loaves of bread or for a 
little medicine so sorely needed by those at home. He walked 
countless miles for work, but it never came. At last, Oscar 
hit “rock bottom.” Without hope, without future, he made 
a resolve. 

In ways too devious for man’s understanding, the Holy 
Spirit had been speaking to this man’s heart. Maybe on 
those long, lonely walks, he had time to listen to what God 
has often to say to the heart of man. Anyway, of his own 
free will, Oscar vowed a vow. 

He promised within his own heart, that if there ever did 
come a time when he had work again, he would actually give 
one-tenth of everything he earned to God. 

Not long after that a neighbor stopped in to see Oscar. 
It was a bitter cold day in the dead of winter. He wanted 
someone to help him load and unload coal on a rickety old 
coal truck. Oscar was not built for that type of work but 
he went along. He stuck it out for six days; some days it 
was sixteen hours in the cold. For nine months he had not 
earned a cent of money, and so it was a happy day, when 
with weary body and tired hands he brought home his first 
pay and gave it to his little family. His share amounted to 
a very modest sum, exactly $4.50. 


Difficult to Keep 

You really don’t know what it means to keep a vow until 
you know Oscar and his family. That night, out of that 
pitifully small precious amount, Oscar took forty-five cents 
and put it into his church envelope. He later told me that 
it was one of the hardest things he ever had to do in all 
his life. 

Shortly after that Oscar, still riding that old coal truck, 
was earning about $9.00 a week. On Saturday night ninety 
cents was taken out for church and church school. 

The next thing I heard from him was that he had a job 
with the “alphabet gang.” I don’t remember which one it 
was, but I do know his pay jumped to around $15.00 per 
week. One day the “alphabet” changed and he was raised 
to $17.00. He wouldn’t tell this, but I know that more than 
once he was openly criticized and ridiculed because he often 
visas the hardest job and tried to put in an honest day’s 
work. 

Soon after this, he received some extra jobs, working at 


* Mr. Oscar Gebhart, R. R. No. 4, Dayton, Ohio. 
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his trade as “glazier.” His income now was up to the as- 
tounding figure of between $22.00 and $25.00 per week. But 
always, the first thing out of the pay check was one-tenth, 
and that went into a worn old envelope, their tithe envelope. 
Out of this envelope all sorts of offerings and gifts come. 
The family moved into a real home. 

About a year ago, something happened one evening just 
at dusk. I shall never forget it. Oscar in his new, second- 
hand car hailed me down on the street. He leaned out of 
his car window and said, “Pastor, you don’t know where I 
can get hold of fifty dollars, do you?” Trying to get my 
equilibrium, I parried with, “What are you going to do with 
$50.00?” His answer was this, “Well, I was just appointed 
to a civil service job, which pays over $40.00 per week, and 
I would like to join the union so I can draw my pay.” 

He has an excellent job now and is one of the happiest 
souls you ever saw. The same can be said for his good wife 
and the rest of his family, too. 


Others Invited 

He dropped in one day with something on his mind and 
unloaded it in this way. “Couldn’t we get some people to- 
gether just to talk about this thing a little? Couldn’t we 
have a tithers’ group or meeting?” 

We talked about it a little, and for the want of a better 
reason we announced on the following Sunday that on the 
tenth of the month, we would meet in a certain home just 
to talk about tithing. The first home was “Oscar’s.” A tew 
people came. We hold such an informal meeting every month 
now, meeting in different homes. 

We discuss, but very seldom settle to everyone’s satis- 
faction, such questions as: 

Should a man with, say, ten children, have to tithe just 
the same as a man who only has to support one? 

Does a man have to put his whole tenth in the church 
envelope? 

Should a man tithe things like Christmas gifts and in- 
heritances? 

Should a church school teacher buy Bibles for her class 
out of her tithe money? 

Should a person pay for THE LUTHERAN out of his tithe? 

Dozens of other, just as interesting, questions come up 
and everyone has his “say.” There is no organization, no 
officers, no membership, and no dues. There are no obliga- 
tions. You don’t even have to tithe to attend. Out of these 
meetings some of our people are slowly learning the joy 
of tithing. 

It’s too bad that we have had to mention money so many 
times because money is really the least and the last thing 
in this subject of “tithing.” I am sure that if you will read 
the story aright, you will find that God got Oscar’s heart, and 
that is what He is always seeking in you and me. For “tith- 
ing” is really giving one’s heart to God, out of deep appre- 
ciation not alone for all the material but with equal fervor 
for all spiritual blessings of life. 

Oscar and his family come to church every Sunday now. 
Their communion record would be a joy to any pastor. Both 
Oscar and his wife teach in our church school and have 
an almost perfect record. 

I hope Oscar gets on my church council this fall. Our 
church and the Lutheran Church needs men like him. 

What a power our Lutheran Church would be if every 
church councilman would tithe and serve with such fervor. , 

But the end of the story is this: 

Oscar doesn’t tithe any more. Now he gives more than a 
tithe. He says that you really can’t be happy enough just 
giving the tenth. Really to know the joy of living, you ought 
to try sometime to give more than the tithe. 

Well, Oscar ought to know for he has been tithing for over 
four years and he is one of the happiest persons you ever 
met. You really ought to meet him sometimes. You would 
like him. 
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IN THE WORLD’S EYE 


Julius F. Seebach, Philadelphia, Pa., “Paragraphs” 
Men, Movements, and Occasions About 
Which People Read 


The Moslem’s Holy Month of Ramadan is just ending (De- 
cember 5), and the last ten days have been supersanct be- 
cause on any of them might fall “The Night of Glory” (or 
Power), when Allah will show his favor by releasing the 
greatest number of souls from hell. (It behooves the living 
to have thought for their dead.) Even in Brooklyn the 
muezzin has been sounding his call to holy fast during these 
days of Ramadan. Since November 5, seventy Moslems have 
been gathering daily in their mosque (the only full-fledged 
one in the United States), brightly colored in pink, yellow and 
blue and adorned with painted roses and daisies, and look- 
ing for all the world like a Polish church. There is a reason 
for that. The Imam, or head priest, is Sam Rafilowich, a 
Polish Tartar who came to this country twenty-nine years 
ago. Most of the worshipers are Polish Tartars, whose an- 
cestors were stranded in Poland from a Tartar invasion cen- 
turies ago. Every day during Ramadan, from the first mo- 
ment of dawn, when it becomes possible to distinguish be- 
tween a black and white thread, these followers of Moham- 
med abstain from food, drink and women. Their present 
mosque was a Tammany clubhouse six years ago—perhaps 
they will enlarge now and take over Tammany Hall. Before 
that it was a Protestant church. (Such are the strange muta- 
tions of houses of worship.) When Ramadan is over, the 
mosque will be crowded with 300 visiting Moslems from all 
over the United States—Syrians, Egyptians, Arabs, Turks, 
East Indians. They will take off their shoes, climb the stairs, 
and consider the future of Islam in America. 


/ 


Chaplains of the German Army Are Reported to have 
warned the Nazi government that the nation’s military 
strength is being endangered by its church policy. Their 
petition says that “about fifty per cent of the adult popula- 
tion is more or less actively opposing the government’s 
church policy,” and that while all “Reich citizens would do 
their war-time duty ...a good part of the population might 
do so with little confidence in their leaders.” Instances have 
been reported, as in Muenster, Westphalia, where the com- 
manding officer challenged Rosenberg’s propaganda in a 
public assembly. Testimony of higher army officers is also 
reported to make up a considerable portion of the 120-page 
defense presented to the courts on behalf of Pastor Nie- 
moeller. The response to this protest has not been reas- 
suring. Of the 17,500 pastors in Germany, many of whom 
are retired, the Rhine Valley Confessional Synod reports 
that 500 have been imprisoned since March 1—one out of 
every thirty-five. Moreover, a recent proposed plea on be- 
half of German Protestantism against Rosenberg’s program 
to “eliminate Christianity” was called off at the last minute 
because, when it was submitted to public officials, its dis- 
tribution was forbidden, though the pleaders pointed out 
that Rosenberg’s attack “could not be represented as a 
struggle against political abuses by the church or its ser- 
vants.” Nevertheless, another appeal was formulated, bear- 
ing the signatures of 100 pastors and prominent laymen, 
calling upon Hitler to halt “the persecution of the Church 
before confidence is destroyed in any keeping of the prom- 
ises which guaranteed freedom of the Christian faith and 
the rights of the Christian Church.” 


Benjamin Cohen, of Tel Aviv, Palestine, is not a Com- 
munist, but he tried to revolutionize the state of the uni- 
verse, and failed. Retiring to the land of his forefathers 
from America, he spent forty years in mathematical re- 
search, and proved—to himself—that the world is the center 
of the universe, and that the “sun do move” around the 
earth and sets in the middle of the Mediterranean. He says 
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you can stand on the shore of Tel Aviv and see it with 
your own eyes! Some saw the same thing happen at Bar- 
celona, N. Y., last summer, only there the sun inconsider- 
ately used Lake Erie for its nightly tub, and rose the next 
morning, after an all-night swim, in the middle of the 
Atlantic Ocean. But Benjamin’s revolution has failed. When 
he sued the Hebrew University of Palestine, asking $25,000 
damages because of its refusal to accept his discovery, the 
District Court of Jerusalem denied his claim. Mr. Cohen 
should first have taken up this matter with Voliva of Zion 
City, Ill, if he wanted sympathy and appreciation. 


Just When London is Seriously Considering plans for 
overcoming the traffic congestion of her underground tubes 
(subway), a London engineer, W. S. Marsden, suggests a 
plan to have movies to entertain the passengers. His idea 
is to post a series of black-and-white cartoons, depicting 
action, on the tunnnel walls, which would imitate an an- 
imated film as the trains moved along. Mr. Marsden says 
he gets tired of rushing past bare walls in the tubes, and 
this plan will relieve boredom; but it is to be feared the 
traffic congestion would be worse than ever with this in- 
ducement. However, the public must always be entertained. 


Australia’s Problem with Half-castes is becoming acute. 
Some time ago the Canberra Conference of Protectors of 
Aborigines recommended the absorption of the half-caste 
population by the whites by means of education and em- 
ployment at white standards .as the only solution of the 
problem. They pointed out that half-castes were capable 
of assimilation if educated with white children; that it was 
possible to employ the better class of half-castes as nurses 
and motor mechanics. The gravity of the situation was in- 
dicated by the fact that the caste population had doubled 
during the past fifteen years, and their average annual in- 
crease is three times that of the whites. The plan has evi- 
dently not been looked upon with favor. At least a tenta- 
tive experiment is being carried on by two Catholic mis- 
sionaries, under the protection of the State of Queensland, 
to segregate the half-castes on Hammond Island and Thurs- 
day Island, and to make them self-supporting and self- 
governing. 


When Three Thousand Children of Two Nations met 
around the Peace Arch on the international border between 
the State of Washington and Canada on November 11, they 
blended their respective national anthems in a common 
tune. That was natural enough, since “My Country, ’Tis of 
Thee” and “God Save the King” use the same melody. But 
the song added its touch of impressive drama to the march 
of the kilted Scots and the American Legionnaires across 
the border in complete amity, while speakers from each 
side pledged their countrymen to continue the peace be- 
tween their lands, uninterrupted for more than a century. 


England is Doing Away With the Parole System for con- 
victs. This has more than a sentimental interest for the 
United States, because of the flagrant abuses that have 
made our parole system ridiculous, and dangerous alike to 
public welfare and private morals. J. Edgar Hoover has 
pointed out that “thirty per cent of the 13,493 most dan- 
gerous criminals listed in the files of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation have been freed on parole by sentimental 
sob-sisters from one to ten times.” England proposes to 
abolish the distinction between penal servitude and impris- 
onment, as well as the ticket-of-leave (parole). Instead 
convicted persons will be sentenced to imprisonment, in 
which the punitive element is to predominate, or to newly 
adopted forms of detention, in which the object is to train 
the individual or keep him in custody for the protection of 
the public. If any weighty reason should arise to shorten 
a prisoner’s sentence, his release will be absolute. Con- 
versely, it will be more difficult to justify, and harder to get. 
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Permanent Greatness Recognized 


St. John’s Church, Charleston, S. C., George J. Gongaware Pastor, Pays Tribute to 
Dr. John Bachman, Preacher, Scientist and Patriot 


NoveMBER 14 at St. John’s Church, 
Charleston, S. C., was a festival of appre- 
ciation in connection with the unveiling 
of windows, chancel furnishings and a 
painting of a former pastor, thus enshrin- 
ing esteem for services of faithful mem- 
bers. Dr. George Gongaware, pastor, was 
assisted at the service by the Rev. Prof. 
Luther D. Reed of the Philadelphia The- 
ological Seminary, who preached the 
memorial sermon. The Rev. Edw. Z. 
Pence, president of the Synod of South 
Carolina, brought the synod’s greetings. 
Participating in the service were those 
who had particular interest in the win- 
dows and gifts by virtue of family connec- 
tions. Of the portrait of Dr. Bachman, 
C. de Guise Hite was the artist. The pic- 
ture will be placed in the Bachman Memo- 
rial Room, which St. John’s Church has 
established. 

Sketch of Dr. Bachman’s Life 


Born February 4, 1790, in Rhinebeck, N. Y., John Bach- 
man came to Charleston in 1815 as pastor of St. John’s 
Church, where he served as minister of the Gospel, as loyal 
citizen, and as an expert scientist for sixty years. It was as 
complete a transfer from North to South as would be a 
change of residence today from Maine to California. It was 
a complete revolution in his domestic and ecclesiastical and 
civilian circumstances the like of which has occurred but 
seldom in the Lutheran Church in America. It was common 
enough for men to go West or to transfer from Europe to 
America, or even from America to the Orient, but from 
New York to South Carolina, then involved a climatic and 
social and economic change that was unusual. 


Of Swiss Ancestry 


This man Bachman was of notable stock. His ancestors 
were Swiss. He was kin to Lieut. Gen. Bachman, who per- 
ished, as did most of the Swiss Guard, in resisting the mob 
attack on the Tuileries, the Palace of Louis XVI. 

He received his education in local schools and was a stu- 
dent in Williams College, Massachusetts, but on the eve 
of graduation serious sickness compelled him to withdraw. 
Later his Alma Mater, in recognition of his scholarship, con- 
ferred upon him the degree of Master of Arts.. 

His health having improved, he began the study of law, 
but there was within him a deep yearning for a fuller 
knowledge of the Word of God and of the Lutheran faith. 
He had been taught by Dr. Quitman at Rhinebeck. He read 
“Luther on Galatians” repeatedly, and he says of his own 
inward reaction to it that he knew “That God had a definite 
work for him,” and he determined to become a minister of 
the Gospel. He studied also under the Rev. Dr. Philip Mayer 
in Philadelphia, and he says of his tutors that “They were 
remarkable men, of polished learning, courtly manners and 
noble bearing. They have left behind them a social influence 
still wholesome and fragrant.” 

He was licensed to preach and became the successor of 
his former pastor and friend, Rev. Dr. Brown, in 1813, in 
Philadelphia. Still in frail health, he made a sea voyage to 
the West Indies and soon thereafter came to Charleston, 


JOHN BACHMAN, D.D. 


S. C., arriving January 10, 1815. He was 
cared for until a permanent home was 
secured, as a guest in the home of Col- 
onel Jacob Sass, president of the vestry, 
whom Dr. Bachman afterwards declared 
to be “one of the purest and best men 
with whom he had ever associated.” 

Proud of his ancestry but not boastful 
of it, he added great luster to its name. 
By Lake Lucerne, Switzerland is a notable 
piece of sculpture by Thorwaldsen known 
as “The Lion of Lucerne.” The dying 
beast guards the Bourbon Shield with his 
mighty paw, but a lance has pierced his 
heart, symbolizing the fate of the Swiss 
Guard in its effort to protect the French 
king. In the granite base of the statue is 
carved the Roll of Honor of the Guards, 
and the second name on the list is Lieu- 
tenant General Bachman. He was the 
progenitor of the American line of the family. The father 
of John Bachman was a successful farmer, a slave owner, 
and a soldier in the American Revolutionary Army. One 
of the slaves, affectionately known as “George,” was the 
companion of young John Bachman, and together they 
hunted in the woods and fished in the streams near Rhine- 
beck. Even then there were appearing in the life of this 
youth evidences of his special talent for natural history, and 
later he became internationally known as an independent 
scientific worker and also as the co-laborer with Audubon, 
the noted scientist, who has lately been much touted as “The 
Lost Dauphin,” and into whose family two of Dr. Bachman’s 
daughters married. 


Fruits of Scientific Attainments 


Address delivered before the Horticultural Society of Charles- 
ton, S. C., July, 1833. 

On the Migration of the Birds of North America. Published 
in 1833. 

Catalogue of Phaenogamous Plants and Ferns, native and 
naturalized, growing in the vicinity of Charleston, S. C. Pub- 
lished in 1834. 

Experiments made on the Habits of Vultures inhabiting Caro- 
lina—Turkey Buzzard and Carrion Crow. Published in 1834. 

Contributions in the Southern Agricultural Journal. Published 
as editorials, from 1835 to 1840. 

Monograph of the Hares of America, including several un- 
described species. Published in 1837. 

Monograph of the Genue Sciurus, including several new spe- 
cies. Published in Transactions of the Zoological Society, Lon- 
don, 1838. 

The Changes in the Colors of Feathers of Birds, and of Hair 
of Animals. Published in Philosophical Transactions, Philadel- 
phia, 1839. 

Address before the Washington Total Abstinence Society. July, 
1842. 

Sermon Against Duelling, about 1842. 

The Quadrupeds of North America. (3 Volumes.) Published 
jointly with Audubon. Figures by Audubon, text by Bachman. 
(The first volume appeared in 1845, the last in 1849.) 

On the Introduction and Propagation of Fresh-water Fish. Pub- 
lished about 1848. 

The Doctrine of the Unity of the Human Race, examined on 
the Principles of Science. Published in 1850. 


(Continued on page 29) 
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“BLOCK BOOKING” 


Producers’ Method of Supplying Films for Local 
Theatres Defended 


By Ted Stump, Secretary of the National Lutheran Council’s 
Motion Picture Department 


THERE HAS BEEN much agitation in recent years against 
what is known as “block booking” and “blind selling” in the 
motion picture industry. Various church bodies have passed 
resolutions condemning it and efforts have been made to 
eliminate it through legislation in many states and in Con- 
gress. This agitation has been based on the theory that the 
removal of this trade practice would render impossible the 
exhibition of pictures below moral standards. 

“Block booking” is a practice under which the manager 
of a motion picture theatre contracts to lease pictures in 
groups. “Blind selling” refers to the practice under which 
the distributor offers for lease pictures designated by a title 
and in some instances the cast of characters, which are 
planned but have not been produced. “Block booking” is in 
reality a subscription to the film service of a distributor very 
much like subscribing to a magazine. When we subscribe to 
a magazine we are actually subscribing to whatever stories 
and articles the publisher decides to print. This is both 
“block booking” and “blind selling,” for we don’t know what 
we are going to get other than this magazine. It was very 
satisfactory in the past and we therefore have every reason 


to believe that it will be satisfactory for another year. Sim- 


ilarly, if a theatre manager has approved of the pictures 
produced by a film company in the past, he can reasonably 
suppose that this company will continue to give him sat- 
isfactory pictures for another year, so he subscribes for the 
service. In the smaller towns the exhibitor need not sub- 
scribe for the entire service but may reject anywhere from 
one out of three to every other picture released. In the 
larger towns and in cities where the exhibitor does sub- 
scribe for the entire block even he is permitted a ten per 
cent rejection, and in all instances an exhibitor has the priv- 
ilege of paying for a picture without playing it. 


In Defense of the Practice 

At the risk of heaping coals of fire on my head, I am going 
to uphold the practice of “block booking” and “blind selling” 
although I realize that there are many both in and out of 
the church who oppose it strongly. The removal of this dis- 
puted trade practice may be highly desirable theoretically, 
but practically it would not bring about the desired result— 
that of forcing the production of high standard pictures. 

There are many reasons why this agitation is not well- 
grounded. In the first place, the logical and proper point at 
which to eliminate any possible evil in a motion picture is 
at the source of production. Once a film is produced and 
made available for distribution it is very difficult to control; 
and if it is violative of right moral standards, it is an ever 
present menace. Many exhibitors are far more interested 
in the box office receipts than they are in the moral aspects 
of the pictures shown. If a film is produced in conformity 
with right moral principles, then there is nothing more to 
worry about. Much more good can be accomplished by 
exerting our influence at the source of production. 

Nor do we believe that it would be wise to transfer the 
responsibility for decent pictures from a small number of 
well-established producers to a large number of individual 
exhibitors, some of whom may be here today and gone to- 
morrow. It has been argued that if the exhibitor only leased 
pictures after he has had an opportunity to see them, only 
pictures of high entertainment and moral value would. be 
shown, the others remaining on the producers’ shelves. In 
the first place it is patentlv impossible for more than a very 
small percentage of the exhibitors to make an advance in- 
spection of the pictures offered because of the time, effort 
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and money it would take to leave their theatres and, in many 
instances, traveling long distances to central reviewing 
points. Granting that all of the exhibitors could and would 
attend these advance showings, what guarantee would we 
have that the individual exhibitor’s idea of what constitutes 
wholesome entertainment and right moral standards would 
agree with ours? The danger of one man in a community 
who may have a very limited concept of morality choosing 
what type of pictures shall be shown to his patrons is too 
evident to need any further discussion. Then, too, if the 
exhibitor were able to lease pictures individually it would 
necessarily mean greatly increased film rentals, which would 
in turn increase theatre admissions and in many instances 
force the exhibitor out of business. 

Every motion picture patron has noted the great improve- 
ment in motion pictures in the past few years. Aided and 
abetted by the Legion of Decency, the motion picture pro- 
ducers have adhered strictly to the terms of their production 
code and as a result have released only pictures of a high 
moral nature. 

It may also be of interest to note that prior to the passage 
of the Quota Act in Great Britain in 1927, many well-mean- 
ing people supposed, as is now the case here, that the aboli- 
tion of “block booking” would automatically improve the 
quality of motion pictures. Several years after the passage 
of this act, which of course abolished “block booking” in 
England, a distinguished staff of specialists, financed by the 
Carnegie United Kingdom Fund, made an exhaustive study 
of the motion picture in its relation to community life and 
published the results under the title, “The Film in National 
Life.” This study showed conclusively that the abolition of 
“block booking” had not changed the quality of motion pic- 
ture products one particle, but only operated to increase the 
cost of film distribution and exhibition. 

“Block booking” and “blind selling” as a trade practice 
in the motion picture industry unquestionably leaves much 
to be desired, but agitation for its removal as a means of 
raising the moral standards of motion pictures is, in our 
opinion, an error. The only logical method of gaining this 
objective is by exerting influence at the source of production 
and equally important, support the better class of pictures 
at the box office, which is the pulse of the industry. 


RELIEF PLANS MADE 

Pease Note: Some questions have arisen about participa- 
tion of Lutherans in the relief work made necessary by 
emergency conditions in several parts of the world. The 
American Section of the Lutheran World Convention’s Ex- 
ecutive Committee wishes to inform our Lutheran con- 
stituencies that the budget of the Lutheran World Conven- 
tion includes an item for the relief of Non-Aryan Lutherans 
in Germany and assistance to our brethren in Spain. In 
reply to our inquiry several of the American Lutheran For- 
eign Mission Boards having work in China have advised us 
that they have already taken preliminary steps to afford 
relief for their constituencies suffering from the ravages of 
war. Whether additional assistance is needed is being inves- 
tigated and will receive fuller discussion in January when 
the American representatives of the Lutheran World Con- 
vention and the National Lutheran Council meet. 

If a special appeal along these lines becomes necessary it 
will be made without participating in the United Christmas 
Appeal which is being made by the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America in behalf of war-sufferers 
in China and Spain, and Christian refugees from Germany. 


AMERICAN SECTION, EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, LUTHERAN 
Wor.tp CONVENTION 
FREDERICK H. KNUBEL 
RautpH H. Lone 
ABDEL Ross WENTZ 
L. W. Bor 


Primarii 


Secundi 
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DEALING WITH DOUBTS 


Mr. Chester Jaehne, Wilmette, Ill., Luther Leaguer and Sunday 
School Teacher, Applies Thinking to Dissolve Doubting 


OnE nicHt while sitting in my room, the thought of re- 
ligion came to my mind. Now during the months previous 
to this evening some element of doubt had crept into my 
belief. After thinking it over for a little while that eve- 
ning, I came to a conclusion as to the reason for this doubt. 
It was a lack of thought. If a person lets his mind wander 
from any certain subject for an appreciable length of time, 
doubt will begin to creep into that person’s mind as to his 
ability to master the subject. If you have studied any lan- 
guage, you know that if it is not applied for quite a period, 
you cannot reasonably be sure of your mastery of that cer- 
tain subject. The principles of any subject can only be-kept 
intact by usage. 

From the illustration I have given, and I’m quite sure it 
stacks up the same in religion, doesn’t it stand to reason 
that the same doubt could show up if prayer and worship 
were neglected? I would venture to state that if a poll were 
taken of the people who in some manner or other are con- 
nected with the church, those individuals who are in the 
habit of missing a great many of the services or are other- 
wise negligent in the other branches of Christian service, 
would be or would constitute the majority of “Doubting 
Thomases” in the world today. We of the church know 
that a doubting person is a bigger handicap to our belief 
than is a heathen, for while the latter knows too little of 
our great body to do us harm and also is open perhaps to 
later conversion, the doubter can and will drive away from 
the church certain people who are weaker willed than the 
rest. He can make quite:an impression on such individuals 
with his unfounded but sometimes unexplainable doubts. 
We have probably all witnessed the loss of certain members 
during our church life. I think there is an explanation for 
it. As a human being lets his mind become lax, he grad- 
ually (knowing that the mind generally rules the physical 
body) starts missing services and in this drifting away he 
naturally gives no thought to the continued delving into 
God’s word. As years go by and his mind is incapable of 
any really concentrated thought due to the loss of the first 
primary principles of his faith, he takes up doubt as the 
easiest and most explainable way out. Thus doubt, becomes 
an excuse for his laziness and inability to think. 


An Impressive Example 

As I sat there, I suddenly remembered a recent experi- 
ence. I thought of how a certain Dr. Drummond of Chicago, 
a dentist by profession, was so filled with enthusiasm that 
at our recent Luther League convention he presented a 
stirring address. If this man had allowed doubt (or the 
other name for it—laziness) to enter his mind, he wouldn’t 
have appeared the hearty and inspiring person he was that 
morning. Dr. Drummond wasn’t in the service of God for 
the lure of gold. He wasn’t there for personal fame. I am 
sure that he was there because of some ideal in life. He 
saw that by diligent service, by using the talent with which 
God had endowed him, he could make our kingdom on earth 
more of a possibility. If only more of us were like this man. 
If all the talents that a great many of us possess could be 
put to work for the good of the church, what great progress 
could be made! 

Presently the thought came to me, “Why does the universe 
watch over us?” Why do the rivers ever flow into the oceans, 
century after century? You may say the reason is that the 
sun draws up the water in evaporation from the great bodies 
of salt water, and then the clouds in the form of rain once 
more redeposit the water into the rivers. Yes, that is true, 
but why? Why do we go around the sun and at winter time 
go far out in our orbit and yet never go far enough out to 
freeze up the world in tremendous cold? Why did nature 
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provide methods of heat for our winters and provide rain 
at the right times so that our fields do not dry up and let us 
starve? Why did life start on this globe of ours anyway? 
The human mind is not capable of answering these and 
numerous other questions. We know what happens, but 
the big question of why it happens cannot be answered. 
The reason for all this is that a divine force is at work. 
This divinity is ruler over all, and we can no more under- 
stand his ruling of the universe than we can grasp hold of 
the fact that there really isn’t an end to anything. Several 
years ago in an Eastern county some villagers thought they 
had found a bottomless pit. It was filled with water, and 
although they dropped a rope with a weight to tremendous 
depths, bottom could not be reached. Perhaps they have 
found bottom by now—I do not know. What I do know is 
that the people in other towns near there were very cynical. 
They did not believe that anything is bottomless. They 
argued that such a pit was an impossibility. How many 
people around us are the same way as concerns religion? 
They do not believe in endless things. Many of you have 
probably studied the heavens in some manner or other. If 
you’ve ever sat on a ledge high above all obstructions, look- 
ing out into space, and wondering where it ended, have you 
found an answer? No, I do not believe you visualized one; 
for there is none. If you went straight out in any direction 
whatsoever, you would find that ten million miles away you 
could rest on some planet or other. After traveling that 
many miles a day for years you would have traversed only 
a minute fraction of space. If a wall finally’ did appear, 
there would of necessity be something on the other side. 
There can be no end. 


Easy Victims of Ridicule 

I have brought out these illustrations to show how little 
we know or ever can know of our own physical existence, 
and yet we sometimes express doubt as to the possibility 
of a spirit world. What fools we are when doubt enters into 
us. We will falter from our Christian line of duty just be- 
cause a doubter or a heathen throws a little ridicule our 
way. I must warn my fellow Christians that with wars 
growing on every side and men cowardly killing their fel- 
lowmen by the thousands; with engineers and chemists 
working night and day to perfect methods of annihilating 
life, the very thing that other scientists and chemists strive 
yearly to build up and make better, we are in danger of 
losing. We must fight all the harder to achieve our purpose. 
We must think. We realize that the ones who have lost 
their lives in the bitter struggles now being waged thought 
just as much of their existence here on earth as you and 
I do. The prophets and priests who gave their lives many 
years ago had in mind the Kingdom of God, and this carried 
them valiantly to their earthly exit. We must follow the 
Word of God which has been carried to us through greater 
trial and ofttimes against greater temptation than even the 
present situation presents. Those who say, “I'll do it tomor- 
row, I'll serve tomorrow,” never do, for when the sun rises 
again it is today. They are lost, and we would be lost also 
if we do not keep following where Jesus led. A person who 
lives in faith must necessarily be happy. It is just common 
sense that with some great ideal to look up to we can rise 
above the sordid and unwholesome experiences through 
which we must all go in this life. Let us live in hope, for 
those who do not, will sooner or later live in dread of their 
final day here on this globe of ours. 

In one of the addresses given at Carthage College on 
Labor Day, a speaker cited the life, or rather I should say 
Goethe’s story, of Dr. Faustus. He was represented to be 
what people consider a great man. As his life went on he 
finally advanced so far that further progress was impossible. 
His life then stood still, and as Faustus was the sort of person 
who couldn’t stand monotony, he cried out for something 
to happen. It did. Suddenly at his side appeared a friend. 
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One whom we all know and who too often is our associate. 
He had a horrible look of sinister evil about him, and as he 
stood beside Faustus, presented a terrible picture to the 
human eye. “Did I hear correctly? You are bored with 
life?” he asked. “Yes,” Faustus answered. “Well,” the 
tempter continued, “that is not hard to remedy. I tell you 
what I will do. From this day on, you can have twenty 
years of merriment and frivolity and of happiness in all 
ways of life. The promise, naturally is, conditional. How- 
ever, I’m not a hard taskmaster. All I ask of you is that 
after twenty long years of fun you shall be mine. How does 
that proposition strike you?” Faustus slipped. He slipped 
because he heard the mention of twenty long years of fun. 
To him at the moment enveloped in boredom, it seemed a 
blessing. He didn’t think, and not thinking, he couldn’t 
care very much about the latter part of the bargain. With 
only a moment’s hesitation, he accepted. For fifteen long 
years Faustus enjoyed life. No more did he know the quiet 
times when he had taxed his mind to the limit. No more 
did he have any serious pondering to do. No more was there 
any need for anxiety as to whether he pleased his God. 
All was for fun; and how great it seemed to him. Then six- 
teen, seventeen, eighteen, nineteen, and finally twenty 
years slipped by. The devil with all his terror was at his 
side. “I am ready to take you, my slave.” At once Faustus 
put up arguments, excuses, and everything at his command, 
but the die was cast and he had to follow where the devil 
led. How like Dr. Faustus many of us are. We hold off 
from a true Christian life because we do not put first things 
first. We think fun is paramount until we are so enthralled 
by it that we cannot escape from its coils. At a late period 
in our lives we try to change, but this is impossible once sin 
becomes too ingrounded into a human, and so we go on to 
hell and oblivion. 

What I have tried to show you is the need for careful 
thought. Don’t become lazy and in times where decision is 
necessary fall down as many do. Their reason may be the 
lack of faith, but we believe and shall keep doing so. When 
decision is necessary, we shall follow the Word of God which 
has been carried through centuries of martyrdom and per- 
secution to our own door. 


THE GOLLECT 
The Third Sunday in Advent 


LORD, we beseech Thee, give ear to our prayers, and lighten 
the darkness of our hearts by Thy gracious visitation; Who livest 
and reignest with the Father and the Holy Ghost, ever One God, 
world without end. Amen. 

THE ADVENT inspires the Church to pray. Whether it be 
in memory of the First Coming, because Christmas is so 
near with all its promise and joys; or the Coming to the 
heart in daily communion and enrichment; or the Coming 
Again to garner the faithful, the Church’s prayer is to her 
LORD,—“O come, O come Emmanuel.” 

Today’s Little Prayer is a rare instance of a Collect ad- 
dressed to Our Blessed Lord: “Lord,” the high Title of the 
Apostles and the Apostolic Church,—“God hath made that 
same Jesus . . both Lord and Christ.” To Him, who hath 
taught us to pray; who mediates our prayers: to the Creative 
Word, the Fulfillment of God’s love: to the Babe of Beth- 
lehem, yet the King upon the Eternal Throne,—to Him this 
Little Prayer. 

It contains two petitions: one of five words only, but which 
means so much because it covers the whole range of adora- 
tion and prayer; the other, while specific in its plea, is as 
wide reaching as the “thoughts and intents of the heart” 
are many and diverse. 

First pause a bit to learn something from a word. We 
pray, Lord, give ear. . . Now the word in Latin which is 
translated “give ear” means that, but it also means a great 
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deal more. We are familiar with the use of “Incline thine 
ear,” which really means bend over, down, to me; as a father 
so often bends down to his little one to hear his plea. That 
very attitude testifies of love; and imagine the child’s face 
looking up toward the bending down! But there is still 
more. It also means “fit,” “adapt”; yes, exactly: adapt Thy 
hearing to my praying. Whisper, sigh; hesitant, weak; plea, 
ery; the faintest murmur of my soul or the strength of 
courageous faith,—whatever it be, “adapt” Thy listening: 
“attend to the voice of my supplications.” Almighty, Infinite 
Creative Word, adapt Thy hearing to me, a child in weak- 
ness, in daily wrongdoing, in sore need, in failure and folly; 
yet looking up, still clinging, still praying, “accommodate” 
(that’s it literally) Thine ear to me. O God, do Thou create 
the harmony of prayer! “He that planted the ear, shall he 
not hear?” 

Now look a little farther into the petition itself: Give ear 
to our prayers. That is more than asking Our Blessed Lord 
to hear our prayers: it is to accept and make them effective. 
And just what are these prayers? This might end right there 
and be lost in a pious generalization. But prayers is eloquent 
and rich in the offering. For herein is expectation and an- 
ticipation; here is invitation and longing; here is hope and 
welcome. For these prayers are pleas for the Coming of the 
Lord. So they broaden again; for they reach beyond our 
lives into the Blessed Hope for others, and from them out 
into hope for the world. “Come, Lord, make no tarrying.” 
“O come to my heart, Lord Jesus.” “O come, O come Em- 
manual, and ransom captive Israel.” “Come; take up thy 
power, and reign.” “Even so, come, Lord Jesus.” 

Attached to this petition about our prayers is the second; 
and is not this related to the first? Lighten (better, en- 
lighten, illuminate) the darkness of our hearts by Thy gra- 
cious visitation. 

“Light of Light, Very God of Very God”’—“darkness of 
our hearts”! Here is the reach into the heart of the Advent 
Purpose; of the Sending of the Son into the world; of the 
darkness of the Cross and the glorious New Light of the 
Resurrection,—all because of, and to dispel, the darkness of 
our hearts. “The Dayspring from on high hath visited us, 
to give light to them that sit in darkness and in the shadow 
of death; to guide our feet into the way of peace.” Now find 
hymn 1, stanza 2, and hymn 352 in The Common Service 
Book, and pray these with your Little Prayer! 

Not only do we pray that the darkness of sin be dissipated 
by His Coming and shining on us, but that the Sun of Right- 
eousness, the Light of the world, may engulf our hearts to 
strengthen weakness; to still fear; to heal broken and bur- 
dened hearts; to bring to fruitage faith, love, and hope; to 
enflame to holy living. 

“Bow down thine ear, O Lord, hear me: for I am poor 
and needy.” Amen. 

—Paul Zeller Strodach. 


UNIVERSAL BIBLE SUNDAY, DECEMBER 12 


DECEMBER 12 will be observed this year, in accordance with 
the custom of many years, as Universal Bible Sunday. In 
connection with this observance an impressive brochure 
entitled, “The Fountain of Life,” has been prepared by Dr. 
Alonzo W. Fortune, minister of the Central Christian Church 
of Lexington, Ky., and president of the International Con- 
vention of the Disciples of Christ. Dr. Fortune’s article is 
an interpretation of the enduring significance of the Bible 
for the life of the Christian, the Church and the world. 

The brochure, which is published by the American Bible 
Society, Park Avenue and 57th Street, New York, also in- 
cludes a suggested order of worship for Universal Bible 
Sunday and a list of materials which will be useful to the 
local church. Copies of this brochure can be had free upon 
request. 
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FAITH IN GOD CONQUERS 


MamMMoN VERSUS Gop, evil versus the power of the Son 
of God, this world’s forces versus the protection of Jesus 
Christ, was impressively discussed on the first Sunday in 
Advent by our pastor. He quoted for the congregation’s 
consideration the declaration of John, “For whatsoever is 
born of God overcometh the world: and this is the victory 
that overcometh the world, even our faith. Who is he that 
overcometh the world but he that believeth that Jesus is the 
Son of God?” 

The weather that Sunday morning was rainy. The news 
from the Far East was disquieting. European diplomacy and 
that of our own country were interpreted by radio proph- 
ets as implying international entanglements. The President’s 
messages to the Congress due to be read on Monday were 
said to have been drafted by him to ward off another eco- 
nomic disaster. The threat of unemployment hovered like a 
shadow upon the happiness of members of the family. The 
prices of commodities were rising and the mayor of the city 
in which we live has demanded another increase in taxes. 
There was no crepe on the front door of our house and the 
doctor’s car was not parked in front of it, but few other 
reasons for pessimism were absent. When the pastor read 
that text from John’s first epistle, chapter five, verses four 
and five, our first reaction was one of skepticism. The world 
as we were seeing it and hearing of it seemed to have pretty 
much its own way, and religion, as we understand its con- 
nections with our daily lives, was openly sneered at or in- 
terpreted as having to do with another existence somewhere 
else than on earth. 

But a principle projects itself upon one’s attention in the 
beloved disciple’s first sentence, “That which is born of God 
overcometh the world.” Of course that is true. That which 
is of God is perfect, everlasting, incorruptible, indestructible. 
From every imaginable angle that which is born of God is 
the opposite of what is of the earth earthy. But is not man 
as earthy as is the clay of the ground or at least as is the 
beast that roams the fields and survives only as long as 
natural strength and weaker rivals permit? Born of God! 
What does that mean? 

John, who had seen and heard Jesus, has an odd answer 
to that question (I John 1: 1), “Whosoever believeth that 
Jesus is the Christ is born of God.” Is not that reasoning 
in a circle? “You believe the Christ to be born of God” and 
“Whosoever is born of God believes in Christ.” Well, it is 
at least something of a mystery, but John evidently had 
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that on which to base so paradoxical a statement. We can 
reason a little about it. Certainly that which is born of God 
must be as God designs and determines. If He decrees that 
whosoever believes that Jesus is the Christ is born again 
and is joint heir with Christ, then belief in Christ will bestow 
spiritual birth as distinguished from earthy birth. And cer- 
tainly they who are born again “are born of God.” 

It is granted that the mystery of life enters into this sit- 
uation so that we become possessed of truths that we can- 
not explain beyond recognizing them as reaching us from 
the divine presence that is in the midst of us. We indicate 
that realm as the realm of faith, and we learn that in it the 


principle is true,—that which is born of God is unconquer-' 


able. Experience demonstrates the opposite in the realm of 
the earthly. The story of the earthly is the story of an end- 
less series of defeats. Individuals are overcome by failures 
and by death. Nations form and disband. Cultures develop 
and degenerate. 

What the apostle John knew and what every believer in 
Christ comes to know as the opposite of the earthy, is a 
power to survive the destruction and the disintegration that 
are the evidences of the world’s defeat. One victory is the 
blessed immortality which is the gift of God. Another gift 
is communion with Christ and the demonstration thereby 
of the super-earthly that has been gained through grace. 

The ultimate victory of life over death, of righteousness 
over evil, of God over Mammon lies in the new heaven and 
the new earth which the Son of God will bring into being 
at His second coming. It is this that John pictures in the 
last book of the Bible through the revelation he received 
when he was an exile on the island of Patmos. Let us re- 
joice in the prospect held out to us in the words of St. Peter, in 
his first epistle, chapter one, verses three and four: “Blessed 
be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, which ac- 
cording to his abundant mercy hath begotten us again unto 
a lively hope by the resurrection of Jesus Christ from the 
dead, to an inheritance incorruptible, and undefiled, and 
that fadeth not away, reserved in heaven for you.” 


OF GREAT VALUE 


THE OCTOBER NUMBER of the Lutheran Church Quarterly 
has come to our desk and the worth of its contents prompts 
us to make special mention of this journal. The seven 
articles have without exception the attribute of timeliness. 
Reports of the Oxford and Edinburgh Conferences by Dr. 
Gould Wickey and Drs. Wentz, Flack and Steimle deal with 
the most important events in the realm of ecumenical church 
affairs in this year 1937. In our personal opinion, the sixth 
and seventh contributions are of very great significance, 
despite the lack of obviousness in their application to pres- 
ent-day church problems in North America. We refer to 
the article by Prof. H. Offermann of the Philadelphia Sem- 
inary on “Biblical Criticism” and that of Dr. John C. Mattes 
of Scranton, Pa., on “Luther’s Fundamental Experience.” 
Dr. Offermann prepared the treatment of his theme for the 
consideration of the members of U. L. C. A. theologians at 
their conference last summer and Dr. Mattes read his paper 
at the Lutheran Academy in Sondershausen, Germany, last 
July. The thoughtful reader will find himself drawn into 
the’ consideration of very vital present-day religious issues 
as he reads these articles. “Church Union,” “The Church’s 
Opportunity in an Era of Theological Construction” and an 
appraisal of the work of the late “Adolph Deissmann” of 
Germany are topics of the remaining three articles. Their 
writers are Merle W. Boyer, William H. Cooper and M. R. 
Hamsher. 

Congregations and individuals who desire to express ap- 
preciation of their pastors by Christmas gifts should list 
technical literature as suitable. Sometimes a gentle hint 
might thereby be given to clergymen inclined to concentrate 
on old subjects. 
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eACROSS THE ‘DESK 


AN EXPERIMENT in dieting, for which we believe Charles 
Dickens is the reporter, was carried on by a Yorkshire 
schoolmaster, fortunately upon his horse and not upon his 
pupils. He undertook to determine the minimum amount 
of hay required to keep Dobbin alive and gradually reduced 
the ration until he was putting three straws a day in the 
animal’s stall. The experiment was interrupted by the death 
of the horse—from a distemper contracted from one of a 
neighbor’s team. We are not sure of the source of the dis- 
temper, but the schoolmaster always expressed regret at the 
unhappy complication that ruined his experiment. He never 
admitted that insufficient food created liability to wandering 
diseases. 

Critics of Charles Dickens find fault with his fiction be- 
cause he aimed many of his books at current social abuses. 
Debtors’ prisons, starved orphans, brutality in schools and 
the law’s delays are mercilessly exposed by him by means 
of his novels. We could use his kind of story telling today, 
but the sphere of action upon which he would draw would 
be that of mind and soul. He would hold up to scorn the 
parents who expose the tender minds and souls of their 
children to less and less of energizing ideals of truth and 
goodness; who themselves openly indulge in intemperance 
of appetite, exhibitions of lust and envy; who claim to be 
apostles of realism and in fact denude their bodies, debauch 
their minds and burn to deadness their souls. Some novelists 
to whom God gave gifts similar to those possessed by 
Dickens have used their genius to array lies, barbarism and 
wickedness in the guise of naturalness, realism and free- 
dom. No wonder the future of civilization is feared. 


A City Without Chimneys 


RECENTLY A MAN who has lived for many years in tropical 
areas of the Western Hemisphere was describing the dif- 
ference between a city in Guatemala and one in New Eng- 
land. Said he: “I lived here for several months before I 
discovered what was missing when I looked over the town. 
Finally it dawned on me that what the houses lacked were 
chimneys.” Now in themselves chimneys are merely acces- 
sories to the apparatus used for cooking and heating. Their 
emergence above the roof tops to varying heights has been 
found necessary if the fire is to burn freely and if smoke and 
gases formed by the flames are to be carried away effectively. 
We had not before thought of them as a feature of the city’s 
appearance to an observer. When, however, the absence of 
these exits of combustion was pointed out to us, an impres- 
sion was made upon us, and we used our eyes. 

In Haiti, as one travels along the roads or rides along the 
streets of the towns at dusk and early night, little fires in 
the back yards of the huts will gleam. The huts to the num- 
ber of many thousands in which more than three-fourths 
of the people live have sides of woven reeds plastered with 
mud and roofs built of thatch. For the door opening and 
for windows, if any, there have been built solid coverings 
that are used at night “to keep out the spirits,’ we were 


- told by an American doctor. A chimney would be dangerous 


if spirits are to be kept out. 

In Guatemala, in the areas near sea level, houses that look 
to be twelve or fifteen feet square have walls of reeds with- 
out plaster, and roofs of thatch. A fire is built on the floor 
and the smoke can be seen emerging just below the eaves. 
In the higher altitudes where the temperature is not far 
above freezing point at some seasons of the year, the house 
walls are plaster on reeds or adobe, but we saw no chim- 
neys. The smoke came out just under the roof edge. 

Now there is no moral turpitude in living without a chim- 
ney, but the houses that lack this accessory are, so far as we 
have observed them, lacking in other features of value to 


well-equipped families of men and women. No great dis- 
coveries in science, art or literature are visible to folk that 
have smoke in their eyes. The bill of fare within reach of 
an open fire may have a degree of distinction for broiling 
and frying, but we have never heard of a woman whose 
home contains a modern range who insisted on going back 
to a dutch oven and a fireplace (and these are many gen- 
erations removed from the open fire). 


Work, Use, Command 

Up TO THE DEGREE when ornamentation and accessories 
require time, energy and intelligence which could be and 
should be used for better purposes, civilization, that is, the 
change from the simple to the complex, has everything in 
its favor. We can see no valid reason for retention of the 
primitive simplicity of living that is seen by tourists in some 
sections of tropical America. The solicitude of some people 
about spoiling the noble aborigine is frequently the shrewd 
snobbishness of the better situated classes relative to less 
fortunate. If it is idealism, it lacks the support of sound rea- 
soning. The primitive are usually outwardly subservient to 
the more cultured persons and inwardly envious. When 
the man from the smoke-filled hut gets a chance to inhabit 
the mansion of his former superior, he seems to sense the 
advantages of the more complicated life. That discontent 
that actuates man’s mind and body is quite non-existent in 
lower animals. Horses and cattle will always need tails to 
fight flies, but man learns to screen his windows and thus 
have time and energy to write books (or play chess). The 
invention of a chimney is undoubtedly a very significant 
step in the progress of man. He not only thus rids his home 
of smoke and thereby gets better use of his eyes, but he 
begins the mastery of cooking. He makes of feeding himself 
an art. And in the process of developing culinary tastes and 
skills, the mastery of man over field, forest, lake, sea, or- 
chards and gardens has progressed immeasurably. The mod- 
ern menu is in itself of marvelous variety, but its greatest 
glory is the work it elicits from millions of mankind and 
the products in which the wages of that work have been 
invested. 

Satisfaction Deflated 

When in past years occasion has been granted us to com- 
pare conditions of housing in our own land with some that 
can be seen in other countries, we have yielded ourselves 
with few reservations to pride in Western provisions for - 
family comfort. “The Quaker City,” of which our work has 
made us a resident for almost two score years, once claimed 
as a favorite quality that it was “The City of Homes.” In 
our first parish, young people could rent a six-room house 
in West Philadelphia for from thirteen to sixteen dollars per 
month. There was even a small back yard and a small front 
porch. No such domiciles for the family are now obtainable 
at so reasonable a rent. The houses to which we referred 
above are now occupied by colored people—over-occupied 
in many instances. 

In tropical countries, millions seem to live in structures of 
which the floor area does not exceed 225 square feet. In the 
United States, by converting what were once one-family 
domiciles into flats and tenements, the houses are sub- 
divided so that there is a family to each room. Certainly in 
some sections of Philadelphia the accommodations for domes- 
tic life are not sufficient. Mrs. Roosevelt is focusing atten- 
tion on inadequate home accommodations in mining and 
mill communities. She is demanding with propriety better 
homes in order that they may develop better people. We 
do not seek to complement her information. We do want to 
declare with the utmost earnestness that it does not spoil 


_ people to admit them to the advantages of modern living; 


it broadens them. 
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THE SHOME (CIRCLE | 


“REJOICE GREATLY, O JERUSALEM; 
BEHOLD THY KING COMETH” 


Rejoice! How do we rejoice? Great prep- 
aration is needed to have the proper spirit to 
anticipate the coming of our Saviour. 


The only Son from heaven, 

Foretold by ancient seers, 
By God the Father given, 

In human shape appears; 
No sphere His light confining, 
No star so brightly shining 

As He, our morning Star. 


O time of God appointed, 
O bright and holy morn! 

He comes the King anointed, 
The Christ, the virgin-born; 
His home on earth He maketh, 
And man of heaven partaketh, 

Of life again an heir. 


O Lord, our hearts awaken 
To know and love Thee more, 
In faith to stand unshaken, 
In Spirit to adore, 
That we still heavenward hasting, 
Yet here Thy joy foretasting, 
May reap its fulness there. 
—Elisabeth Cruciger, 1524. 


THE LEGEND OF THE FIRST 
CHRISTMAS ROSES 


Out oN THE hillside near Bethlehem slept 
Berachah, a shepherd to whom many other 
shepherds looked as their chief. In the 
same tent his little daughter Madelon lay, 
but could not sleep. She saw a strange 
light on the hills and heard a voice, and 
then beautiful music filled the air. 

Madelon wakened her father, and 
Berachah sprang up, fearing that harm had 
come to the sheep out in the field. As he 
looked out over the plain, filled with a 
soft, beautiful light, he, too, heard the 
voice of the angel who said, “Behold, I 
bring you good tidings of great joy, which 
shall be to all people. For unto you is 
born this day, in the city of David, a Sa- 
viour, which is Christ the Lord.” 

As the light and the song died away, the 
shepherds out on the plain, to whom the 
angel had spoken, turned and climbed the 
hill to their chief’s tent, telling him the 
story and urging that they all go to Beth- 
lehem and find the new-born child. They 
gathered simple gifts to take with them— 
some fruit, some honey, a pair of doves, a 
soft blanket in which to wrap the Baby, 
and Berachah took a snow-white lamb. 

When Madelon saw all this haste she 
whispered to her father, begging that she 
might go with him. But he did not hear 
her soft voice, and the shepherds hurried 
away. Then Madelon laid her hand on 
the head of her faithful shepherd dog, and 
with him for protection went out under 
the stars. 

She followed the shepherds at a dis- 
tance, and saw them enter the city, find 
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the stable of the inn where the little Child 
was, and then go in and worship Him. 

Madelon watched at the doorway, and 
great tears rolled down her cheeks as she 
thought how she had no gift to offer. “If 
I had only a flower, how I would love to 
put it in His little hand!” she murmured. 

Suddenly she saw by her side a shining 
angel, who said softly, “Do not weep, little 
one. The gift of thy heart is the best of 
all, and that I know thou art offering. But 
thou shalt have something also to carry 
in thy hand to the Holy Child.” Then the 
angel struck the ground with a staff, and 
suddenly there sprang up fair white roses. 
Madelon stretched out her hand and softly 
gathered them in the light of the angel’s 
smile until her hands were full. Then 
when the shepherds had passed out, she 
went toward the long, low manger on 
which Mary sat, and, kneeling, offered her 
lovely gift, wondering and hoping that the 
little Child would receive it. As she whis- 
pered, “Will He accept them? Oh, how 
shall I know?” the Baby smiled and 
stretched out His little hands. 

With a happy smile the maiden rose from 
her knees, and, slipping her hand in the 
strong one of her father as he waited with- 
out, they made their way reverently back 
to the tent on the hillside. “But I gave 
Him my heart, too, my father,” said happy 
Madelon, as they walked along, “and I 
think He accepted it, for it feels so light 
and clean.”—Apples of Gold. 


HOW TO KEEP CHRISTMAS 


Ir IS A GOOD THING to observe Christmas 
Day. The mere marking of times and sea- 
sons, when men agree to stop work and 
make merry together, is a wise and whole- 
some custom. It helps one to feel the 
supremacy of the common life over the 
individual life. It reminds a man to set 
his own little watch, now and then, by 
the great clock of humanity, which runs 
on sun time. But there is a better thing 
than the observance of Christmas Day, and 
that is, keeping Christmas. Are you will- 
ing to forget what you have done for other 
people and to remember what other peo- 
ple have done for you; to ignore what the 
world owes you and to think what you 
owe the world; to put your rights in the 
background and your duties in the middle 
distance, and your chances to do a little 
more than your duty in the foreground; 
to see that your fellowmen are just as 
real as you are, and try to look behind 
their faces to their hearts hungry for joy; 
to own that probably the only good rea- 
son for your existence is not what you 
are going to get out of life, but what you 
are going to give to life; to close your book 
of complaints against the management of 
this universe, and look around you for a 
place where you can sow a few seeds of 
happiness—are you willing to do these 
things even for a day? Then you can keep 
Christmas.—Henry van Dyke. 


A CHRISTMAS STORY 


Nor tone aco there lived in the city of 
Marseilles an old shoemaker, loved and 
honored by all his neighbors, who called 
him “Father Martin.” One Christmas Eve 
Father Martin, who had been reading the 
story of the three wise men who brought 
gifts to the infant Jesus said to himself: 

“Tf only tomorrow were the first Christ- 
mas Day and the Saviour were coming to 
this world tonight, how I would serve and 
adore Him! I know very well what I would 
give Him.” 

He arose and took from a shelf two lit- 
tle shoes, “Here is what I would give him, 
my finest work. How pleased His mother 
would be! But what am I thinking of?” 
he continued smiling. Does the Saviour 
need my poor shop and my shoes?” 

But that night Father Martin had a 
dream. He thought that the voice of Jesus 
Himself said to him, “Martin you have 
wished to see me. Watch the street to- 
morrow from morning until evening, for 
I shall pass your window. But you must 
try your best to recognize me for I shall 
not make myself known to you.” 

When he awoke the next morning Father 
Martin, convinced that what he had 
dreamed would surely take place, hastened 
to put his shop in order, lighted his fire, 
drank his coffee, and then seated himself 
at the window to watch the passersby. He 
had often seen the picture of Jesus in the 
churches, so he felt sure he would know 
Him when He went by. 

The first person he saw was a poor street 
sweeper who was trying to warm himself, 
for it was bitter cold. 

“Poor man,” said Martin to himself. “He 
must be very cold. Suppose I offer him a 
cup of coffee.” 

He tapped on the window and called to 
the man, who did not have to be urged 
to accept the steaming coffee. 

After watching in vain for an hour, 
Father Martin saw a young woman mis- 
erably clothed carrying a baby. She was 
so pale and thin that the heart of the poor 
cobbler was touched, and he called to her, 
“You don’t look very well,” he said. 

“IT am going to the hospital,” replied 
the woman. “I hope they will take me in 
with my child. My husband is at sea, and 
I’ve been expecting him home for three 
months. I am sick and haven’t a cent.” 

“Poor thing!” said the old man. “You 
must eat some bread while you are get- 
ting warm. No? Well, take a cup of milk 
for the little one. Come, warm yourself 
and let me take the baby. Why! You 
haven’t put his shoes on.” 

“He hasn’t any,” sighed the woman. 

“Wait a minute. I have a pair.” 

And the old man brought the shoes 
which he had looked at the evening be- 
fore, and put them on the child’s feet. 
They fitted perfectly. The young woman 
went away full of gratitude, and Father 
Martin went back to his post. 

Hour after hour went by, and although 
many people passed: the window, the Mas- 


ter did not come. When it grew dark the | 
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old man sadly began to prepare his humble 
supper. “It was a dream,” he murmured. 
“Well, I did hope. But He has not come.” 
After supper he fell asleep in his chair. 
Suddenly the room seemed full of people 
whom he had aided during the day, and 
each one asked of him in turn, “Have you 
not seen me?” 

“But who are you?” cried the shoemaker 
to all these visions. 

Then the little child pointed to the Bible 
on the table, and his rosy finger showed 
the old man this message: 

“Whosoever shall receive one of these 
little ones receiveth me.” “I was an hun- 
gered and ye gave me meat; I was thirsty 
and ye gave me drink; I was a stranger 
and ye took me in.... Verily, I say unto 
you, inasmuch as ye have done it unto 
one of the least of these, my brethren, ye 
have done it unto me.”—Selected. 


CHRISTMAS TREES MAKE 
BIG BUSINESS 


By James Montagnes 


Supptymvc Christmas trees for urban 
centers has become a profitable and exten- 
sive business since the introduction of elec- 
tric illumination for the small evergreen 
trees at Yuletide. Lumber operators and 
farmers have found the raising and the 
selling of Christmas trees a growing busi- 
ness, with customers practically all over 
the continent. 

The bulk of the trees come from the 
northeastern part of the United States and 
Canada. They are handled in millions, 
Canada alone supplying about four million 
trees at Christmastime. 

With the first snows the cutting of the 
evergreens starts. Young firs or spruce 
about ten feet in height are cut in greater 
numbers than any others. Thousands of 
smaller trees are also used, as well as 
various types of evergreens. Douglas fir, 
balsam, cedar, hemlock, juniper and pine 
make up the assortment that is usually 
available for decorative purposes. 

Once out, the young trees are piled to- 
‘gether, their branches tied close to the 


‘trunk, and the butts sawn off. In huge 


bundles they are brought by sleigh to the 
railway stations, where they are loaded on 
flat cars, about thirty-five hundred trees 


-making up a carload. New York City alone 


imports two hundred fifty carloads of the 


-evergreens from Canada each December. 


While formerly Christmas trees were 


‘cut from the nearby woods of towns and 


villages for shipping to the larger centers, 


“now that these sources have been prac- 


tically cleared out the cultivation of Christ- 


“mas trees has become a side-line for many 


farmers, while lumbering companies can 


_in this way thin out the young growth. 


—Exchange. 


ODD PLAYTHINGS 
By Lydia Lion Roberts 


THERE ARE many things in the average 


‘home that will make odd and interesting 


playthings for the children, if a bit of 


-thought and ingenuity is given to their 
-presentation. Here are a few of them. 
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An old umbrella may be used in several 
ways. It provides an ideal cave, a shelter 
on a desert island or an Alaskan igloo. 
Balls or marbles may be rolled from the 
top of it to a certain spot on the floor, the 
one coming the nearest, winning the game. 
Then, too, if the umbrella be carried, tiny 
paper kites or airplanes tied to the ribs by 
long strings will bob and sway merrily 
in the breeze as one walks along. 

Great fun may be enjoyed from a large 
sheet of light-colored wrapping paper—a 
sheet larger than a child. Place the paper 
against a wall, let one child stand up 
against it with arms hanging loosely and 
let another child outline his figure with 
crayon or pencil on the paper and then fill 
in the features and dress or suit in color. 
Various hands, arms and feet may be out- 
lined on the paper in the same way making 
a comical collection which can be cut and 
saved for further play. 

Cereal boxes of any shape make amusing 
faces if features are cut out and bright- 
colored paper pasted at the back of the 
holes. Perhaps the children would like to 
paint all over the boxes first, each box a 
different color. A whole circus may be 
evolved from these boxes if clothespins 
are used for the legs of the animals. Cereal 
boxes make fine trains; strings should 
connect the cars, and a large and small 
box may be combined for the engine. Also, 
the boxes may be piled up for towers, 
barns or doll houses. 

An unused inexpensive mirror, or an 
old picture frame enclosing silver or cello- 
phane paper instead of a picture, will make 
a delightful skating rink for paper dolls, 
a pond for tiny boats or even a glacier 
on the side of a cereal-box mountain, for 
explorers. 

A discarded window shade on a roller 
can be changed into a moving picture if 
various figures and scenes are pasted on 
it and then it is unrolled slowly. A whole 
story might be illustrated by pasting on 
appropriate scenes, with animals and peo- 
ple. One must work, of course, from the 
bottom to the top of the shade. Both sides 
may be utilized. 

Suppose there is no possibility of buying 
playthings for the boys and girls this 
Christmas. The overzealous mother, read- 
ing of the possibilities of an old window 
shade may say, “O, if I only had time I 
would make one of those ‘movies’ for the 
children.” Don’t be tempted, dear parent! 
Let the children make it. It is the making 
that is most of the fun. 

—National Kindergarten Association. 


WHAT'S IN A NAMEP 


IN THE MORNING he’s a pirate, with a cutlass 
and a gun, 
And we tremble at the flashing of his 
eye; 
His name, as he informs us, is an awe-in- 
spiring one: 
“Lord Ferdinando Roderigo Guy!” 


By ten o’clock our pirate has renounced 
his gory trade; 
In armor new, he has a lance and shield; 
He gallantly advances to defend a helpless 
maid, 
And we know that bold “Sir Lancelot” 
has the field. 
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And next, a skulking savage, he is lurking 
in the hall, 
Most alarming in his feather war array; 
But he graciously assures us he will an- 
swer if we call 
“Hawatha Mudjekeewis Ojibway!” 


As “Horatio Nelson Dewey” he’s an ad- 
miral of parts, 
And last in all his catalog of names 
Comes the very simple title under which 
he rules our hearts, 
For when he’s sound asleep he’s merely 
“James”! —Hannah G. Fernald. 


CHRISTIANS? 


SOME PEOPLE seem to think that they can 
be ill-tempered and siill Christians. They 
would be shocked at the idea that they 
could get drunk once a week, for example, 
and still be Christians; or steal a small 
sum every few days, and still be religious. 
But ill-temper seems to them a permissible 
habit. As a matter of fact ill-temper is 
selfishness in an acute degree, and selfish- 
ness is the root sin of all—Unknown. 


A CHRISTMAS TREE TALKS 


I wouLpn’t be a maple, 
I wouldn’t be an oak; 

I'd rather be a Christmas tree 
For big and little folk. 


I wouldn’t be a poplar, 
I wouldn’t be a birch; 
There isn’t any one of these 
That ever went to church. 


I wouldn’t be an elm tree, 
Since all its stately grace 
Could never give what I can give 
To some wan little face. 


I reign supreme in cities 
And in the smallest town; 
Now wouldn’t you be happy with 
A large star for a crown? 
—M. E. Beaton. 


“A PURE-HEARTED GIRL is a character-mir- 
ror. Delightful looking she makes for older 
folk! Keep your heart clean, your ideals 
high, your words pure. The stream can- 
not rise above its source; neither can a girl 
rise above her heart purity and life ideals. 
What you think and plan in your heart— 
well, that’s you!” 


“AN AVERAGE SIZE white oak tree evapo- 
rates about 150 gallons of water in a single 
summer day, or about 225,000 gallons in 
five active summer months.” 


SMILES 


“Book CANvASSER (to little boy at gate 
of villa) —Is your mother at home? 

“Little Boy (politely).—Yes sir. 

“Canvasser (after knocking a dozen 
times). —I thought you said your mother 
was at home? 

“Boy.—Yes, she is, sir, but I don’t live 
here.” 
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CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP 


The Privilege of Highest Fellowship is for the Christian 
By D. BURT SMITH 
I John 1: 1-7; Rev. 21: 1-7. The Sunday School Lesson for December 12 


Tur Curist1an should never be a lonely 
soul. He should have communion with 
other Christians and with Christ. If he 
fails in this, the fault cannot be in Christ, 
for His Spirit is friendly, communicative, 
and companionable. If all Christians are 
as they may be, then there could never 
be any lack of Christian fellowship. This 
fellowship is not spasmodic, at least it need 
not be, but is a daily, natural state; at least 
it should be. Christian life, like natural 
life, must be constant, or it is in danger 
of death. Jesus talked about abiding in 
Him, as a branch in its vine, as an essen- 
tial of life. 

John’s life with Jesus gave him an ap- 
preciation of the privilege of fellowship 
with Him. It had been a close, intimate, 
fruitful fellowship. It was to John’s credit 
that he could have such fellowship, both 
by his inherent traits and by his willing- 
ness to cultivate the presence of Jesus. 
John’s experience as a minister gave him 
opportunity for steady Christian fellow- 
ship. He came to know how necessary is 
Christian fellowship for all Christians. The 
progress of the church, John knew, was a 
logical fruit of Christian fellowship. It is 
not at all surprising that in his writing 
John emphasized living in the light of God, 
and looking forward to being in everlast- 
ing communion with Him. Our times may 
stress but little the privilege of Christian 
fellowship, but now, as always, there are 
some who esteem highly this privilege, 
which, as we know, is denied to no one. 
Whoever misses Christian fellowship must 
charge his failure to himself. 


The Privilege of Highest 
Fellowship 


John was old. His life had been rich in 
experiences. His memory was full of pleas- 
ing, profitable things. But he traced the 
best of his past to Jesus, the Word of life. 
He had reached a confident trust in Jesus. 
What he had heard and seen and examined 
and come to know of Jesus was to John a 
rich treasury from which he drew at will 
when his years were many. To him had 
come the privilege of the highest fellow- 
ship—fellowship with Jesus. Unselfishly 
John commended this privilege to the 
Christians to whom he wrote. It could be 
theirs, as it had been his. Joy intense had 
been his through this highest fellowship, 
and he told his readers how it might be- 
come theirs. To see and hear and com- 
panion with Jesus—thus was available the 
highest privilege for the Christian. If any- 
one today seeks this privilege he shall find 
it. The authority of John and of Jesus is 
the guarantee that to any who will this 
privilege may come. 


Conduct Becoming Fellowship 


The ways of evil are in the dark. Dark- 
ness is preferred by those whose thoughts 
and ways are evil. We know this. News- 
papers give testimony to the fact. John 


wrote about it as a deplorable state in his 
day. But John urged believers to prove 
they are in the light of God by their con- 
duct. The claim of fellowship with Christ 
must be substantiated by conduct that 
harmonizes with His teaching and ex- 
ample. This calls for a Christian fellow- 
ship one with another. There is no hes- 
itancy to have this fellowship because in- 
trigue, trickery, deception, hypocrisy have 
but little chance when “we walk in the 
light.” The unpleasantness of trying to 
walk together in the dark, where many 
dangers lurk, can be avoided by Chris- 
tians. They can walk in the light. But 
the Christian has a constant struggle lest 
he fall into, sin. Never can he say he 
is sinless. His is a ceaseless need for the 
forgiveness and cleansing which are made 
possible for him by the blood of Jesus 
Christ. His privilege of highest fellowship, 
with its consequent blessings, puts on the 
Christian responsibility for his conduct. 
He must walk as in the light, manifesting 
a conduct becoming a Christian. 


Outcome of Fellowship 


The glorious fellowship Christians shall 
have in the “new heaven and the new 
earth” is assured in the Revelation. We 
may not be able to explain the mysteries 
declared in it, but we can be satisfied with 
the promised outcome of fellowship with 
Christ and Christians. John’s vision was 
a climax of all his personal privileges as a 
companion of Christ. The daily communion 
with Him was not to end. Eternity was 
the span of this privileged communion. 
How wonderful was the vision! There 
passed before him all the glories which 
shall be for the Christian who is faithful 
to the end. God still lived with His people 
and they communed with Him, receiving 
from Him all needed comfort and bless- 
ings. The hurts he knew on earth shall 


THINK OF THESE 


NorHING GIVES a Christian confidence to 
talk and write about Christ but fellowship 
with Him. 


It is hard to understand how a Christian 
can turn back from the ways of the light 
to the ways of darkness. 


Jesus forgives the sinner and keeps him 
cleansed from sin, if He can have His way. 


The best is yet to be; the Christian 
anticipates something better farther on. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 


December 6-12 


Christian Fellowship. I John 1: 1-7. 
God with His People. Revelation 21: 1-7. 
Fellowship with Christ. I Cor. 1: 1-9. 
. Fellowship in Service. Colossians 4: 1-12. 
Sharing What We Have. II Cor. 8: 1-9. 
Sat. Christian Brotherhood. Acts 2: 41-47. 
S. The Ever-present God. Psalm 139: 1-12, 
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be no more. A new order shall be set up. 
His right to inherit all that God has pre- 
pared for him shall not be questioned, 
for he shall be recognized as a son of God. 
But for this outcome the Christian must 
maintain his fellowship with believers and 
with Christ, in his heart, his home, his 
work, his church. In short, none can at- 
tain the best in Christian life without daily 
fellowship with Christ and Christians. 


HELD DOWN BY 
ROUTINE 


A RESTLESS YOUTH was bitterly complain- 
ing about the routine by which he was 
forced to live. He was held down by reg- 
ulations made by older persons. He could 
not understand them in any other way 
than a deliberate scheme to take from him 
his liberty. He wanted to break away and 
get rid of the tiresome routine of things. 
Left to himself, he was sure he could man- 
age his life far better. 

There are two ways of looking at this. 
Sometimes being held down by routine 
prevents progress. This cannot be denied. 
A father who had no schooling, but who 
had been fortunate enough to earn a small 
farm by hard work and economy, laid 
down a routine for his boys which had in 
it no place for school, but a series of rules 
about hard physical labor. These boys 
were almost ruined by their father’s rules. 
Conditions had so changed that in spite 
of their hard work they could not get 
ahead. Obedient to the routine prescribed 
for them, they came to manhood, having 
nothing, and unfitted for anything except 
a type of work that was no longer needed. 
This was an extreme case in which being 
held down to routine prevented progress. 

But, usually being held to a routine pro- 
motes usefulness and profit. A free course 
of self-choosing frequently ends in dis- 
appointment, or something worse. A 
routine in the home prepares the growing 
youth for taking his place in profitable 
relations to the community. A routine in 
the school is essential to reaching grad- 
uation with commendation. A routine for 
labor leads to profitable productiveness. A 
routine about personal habits lays a foun- 
dation for good health and ability to en- 
dure. A routine of religious practices is 
inseparable from the expectation of be- 
coming a well-grounded religious man or 
woman. 

Before resenting the routine, it is wise 
to study its outcome. Its purpose must be 
known, as well as its requirements. The 
discipline may be fundamental for future 
development. Before assuming the role of 
a critic of the routine, one should quietly 
and studiously evaluate the routine in 
terms of what it is intended to accomplish. 


“YeET WITH THE WOES of sin and strife 
The world hath suffered long, 

Beneath the angels’ strain have rolled 
Two thousand years of wrong; 

And man at war with man hears not 
The love song that they bring— 

O hush the noise ye men of strife 
And hear the angels sing.” 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JOHN TraAver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


THE PRINCE OF PEACE 
Isaran 9: 6, 7 


THE BEAUTIFUL title, Prince of Peace, 
given to Jesus prophetically by Isaiah 
does not surprise us. But it must have 
come with a certain sense of shock to the 
people of the day of Isaiah. A prince was 
a strong man, a leader, a warrior, con- 
cerned mainly with holding the power of 
his father until he would inherit the throne. 
Today the idea of a prince who leads to 
peace is better understood. But it is not 
accepted by a large part of our world. 

Today the world looks out upon many a 
prince of war, lording it over his nation 
and his neighbors. These princes may 
talk peace but their cruel ambitions belie 
their words. They do not depend on the 
attitude of peace to keep peace. They 
speak of armed peace and like the king 


- of beasts, stalk through the jungles of the 


world unattacked because they are feared. 
The fangs and claws that “civilized” na- 
tions fasten on to insure peace, cost untold 
billions in money and perpetuate the racial 
and national enmities. Indeed the whole 
program of nationalism as pursued by most 
of the world powers places dependence on 
other resources for peace than those taught 
by Jesus Christ. 

How do the princes of war differ from 
the Prince of Peace? © : 


Force 


War is built on the principle that “Might 
makes right.” As the cynic has said, “God 
is on the side of the biggest guns.” War is 
an essential law of the jungle. There the 
stronger animals live off of the weaker. 
They may have peace, but only because 
they are feared. When they are wounded 
or ill, those over whom they have held 
sway join in destroying them. 

What did the Prince of Peace think of 
the use of force? Is it necessary to recall 
His failure to use the legions of angels, 
ever at His call, in defending Himself 
against His enemies? He taught that we 
should “turn the other cheek” rather than 
“sive as good as we receive.” Nowhere 
in all the teaching or life of Jesus is there 
evidence that He counted on force for the 
founding of His kingdom or for the protec- 
tion of His disciples. 


Duplicity 

Instead of duplicity we might have said, 
diplomacy, for far too often diplomacy is 
built on the principle that the end justifies 
the means. Sworn agreements between 
the nations become scraps of paper. Prom- 
ises are made to be kept only when the 
national interests seem to demand it. Spy 
systems are perfected so that secret infor- 
mation is constantly being gathered. Un- 
der cover armaments are manufactured, 
poisons devised and stored for future use, 
means of transportation perfected, com- 
plete plans for campaigns against peaceful 
neighbors drawn to the last detail, and no 
method seems too mean for a nation to use 
in outwitting neighbor nations. 


In the commercial world the rule used 
to be, “Let the buyer beware.” Men in 
business are discovering that permanent 
prosperity cannot be built upon such an 
attitude of suspicion. Unless the word of 
a business man can be taken there can be 
no profitable dealing with him. But the 
nations of the world have yet to discover 
and accept as theirs the rule that honesty 
and truth in international relations are also 
the only hope of a permanent peace. 


Self-interest 

By what twist of the conscience do na- 
tional interests become different from per- 
sonal interests and international relation- 
ships become subject to different ethical 
standards than personal relationships? Is 
it any less selfish for a nation to take 
territory belonging to another nation be- 
cause of national interest than for a per- 
son to take property of his neighbor on 
the same principle? Recall the murder of 
Naboth by Ahab and Jezebel. It was com- 
mitted in order to take the vineyard of 
Naboth which he refused to sell to the 
king. Self-interest on the part of the king 
demanded the territory of his neighbor. 
It is not hard to see the leadership of 
Ahab and Jezebel in the policy of nations 
at war today. 

Dr. Robert E. Speer quoted the follow- 
ing lines in his book, “The Marks of a 
Man.” It is unsigned. 


“A man must live! We justify 
Low shift and trick, to reason high, 
A little vote for a little gold, 
To a whole senate bought and sold, 
With this self-evident reply. 


“But is it so? Pray tell me why 

Life at such cost you have to buy? 
In what religion were you told, 

A man must live? 

There are times when a man must die. 


“‘Tmagine for a battle cry 

From soldiers with a sword to hold, 
From soldiers with the flag unrolled, 
The coward’s whine, this liar’s lie, 
A man must live!” 


This call to heroism is as surely directed 
to nations as to men. 


Cruelty 


Perhaps there was a day when war was 
a chivalrous occupation. Song, poetry, 
legend and history have conspired to make 
it so. At least there have been periods 
in the history of warfare when noncom- 
batants were not ruthlessly slaughtered, 
when attacks were not made against 
women and children. But the pain of a 
spear thrust differed little from that caused 
by a pellet sprayed from a machine gun. 
War is essentially wholesale murder. The 
propaganda of war stops at nothing to stir 
the hates of whole peoples. “He that 
hateth his brother is a murderer already.” 

The Prince of Peace was so gentle, so 
kind, so forgiving! His mission was not to 
hurt but to heal. The princes of this world 


secretly laugh at His soft ways and speak 
condescendingly of His “other-world- 
liness.” He suffered that others might not 
suffer eternally. He took in His own body 
the wounds that we have deserved. Surely 
He can have little in common with war. 


Reality 


Those who view war leniently like to 
call themselves realists. They willingly 
admit the futility of war, but they expect 
war. They think that idealism is all right 
in its place, but that it cannot work in 
our present world. In the field of inter- 
national relations they follow the same 
reasoning as those who tell us that a man 
cannot be honest in modern business and 
succeed, or that a girl can not be pure in 
thought word and deed and be a social 
success. They patronize the idealism of 
those who give themselves to the crusade 
for a warless world. 

The Prince of Peace was frankly and 
openly an idealist. He made no compro- 
mise with sin. One cannot help being cer- 
tain that He would be found among those 
who seek to stamp out war today. He 
would be calling for neighborliness be- 
tween the nations no matter what neigh- 
borliness would cost. Defeat for Him 
would not mean loss of life, but loss of 
ideals. Reality to Him was in the field 
of the spiritual, rather than the material. 


Our Prince 


At this Christmas season let us listen for 
the song of the angels once again. “On 
earth, peace” was the burden of their re- 
frain. Christianity has been right in ap- 
plying the gospel to the souls of men. 
Jesus Christ did come to bring peace to 
our troubled hearts. He came as a love- 
gift from the Father to His erring children. 
He came to drive away worry and care 
and the sense of guilt by His mercy and 
forgiveness. But the individual applica- 
tion of the gospel will not explain the full 
mission of Jesus. The Prince of Peace 
came also to correct the strained relation- 
ship between men, between races and be- 
tween nations. 

Let us crown Jesus Christ as our Prince 
of Peace this Christmas. 


“Were half the power that fills the world 
with terror, 
Were half the wealth bestowed on 
camps and courts, 
Given to redeem the human mind from 
error, 
There were no need of arsenals and 
forts. 


“Peace! and no longer from its brazen 
portals 
The blast of war’s great organ shakes 
the skies! 
But beautiful as the songs of the im- 
mortals, 
The holy melodies of Love arise.” 
—Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 
* * * * 


To Leavers: Topic date, December 19. 
Next week’s topic, “World-wide Tidings.” 
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“BOOK “REVIEWS 


Treasures of Illumination 


English Manuscripts of the Fourteenth 
Century. By the Rev. Canon F. Harrison, 
M.A., F.S.A., Chancellor and Librarian of 
York Minster. The Studio, Ltd., London, 
and the Studio Publications, Inc., New 
York. Price, $10.00. 


This volume is a rare treat. The title is 
true: it contains real treasures. 

There are two parts: the Text and the 
Reproductions. The Text deals with the 
art, method, materials of illumination; sur- 
veys and subjects which the limners used 
in their decorative designing; and de- 
scribes the manuscripts, etc., from which 
the reproductions have been chosen. This 
portion is both interesting and inform- 
ative: it serves admirably to whet one’s 
appetite for the treat in store in the ex- 
cellent reproductions. The second section 
of the book contains twenty-four repro- 
ductions in full color. These are beauti- 
fully done. Each is “tipped in” and accom- 
panied by a description on the page facing 
the subject. These examples of this fine 
old art have been selected from Manu- 
script. Psalters, Bibles, Lectionaries, Mis- 
sals, a Book of Hours, a Hymnary, and 
an Order for the Coronation of a King. 

As works of art all these have a lasting 
value; but they are more: they reveal the 
inventiveness of the limner; they are true 
witnesses to historic custom, manners, 
dress. One never tires poring over these 
ancient works of quill and brush, for each 
study reveals something new. Altogether 
a volume such as this is decidedly worth 
possessing. It is an investment in true 
culture. It places in one’s hands rare 
beauty, real art. It permits one to see 
treasures (and possess a bit of them!) 
' which are far away—out of the reach of 
most of us. It turns back the pages to 
long past centuries and leads us along 
romantic paths. And it testifies to the 
genuine faith of these men who with crude 
instruments and homemade materials 
nevertheless gave us an inheritance of the 
real beauty in their spirits. 

This is the kind of a volume to boast 
about owning. If you have a friend who 
really appreciates fine things, this is the 
kind of a gift for him. P. Z. STRODACH. 


A Mighty Winner of Souls 


The Life of Charles G. Finney. A Study 
in Evangelism. By Frank Grenville 
Beardsley, Ph.D. American Tract So- 
ciety, New York. Pages 192. Price, $1.50. 


“Ever since the Great Awakening, when 
George Whitefield traveled through the 
colonies from Maine to Georgia stirring 
the multitudes by the power of his im- 
passioned eloquence, almost every Amer- 
ican generation has had its revival preach- 
ers... . No name bulks larger in the his- 
tory of American evangelism than that of 
Charles G. Finney.” 

With a candor that is disarming, these 
opening sentences of Dr. Beardsley’s biog- 
raphy of the famous evangelist of a hun- 
dred years ago set the tone for the entire 


book. An unquenchable admiration for 
Finney and a staunch defense of him in 
all the controversies in which he was a 
central actor, and against everything that 
might detract from him even in the slight- 
est, characterize the author’s mood through- 
out. That and the vivid, flowing style 
which he adopts make the result exceed- 
ingly human reading. 

Anyone who is tempted to groan at the 
decline of the churches or to sigh for the 
“good old days” of Christianity in this 
country will be given ample cause to cor- 
rect his false notions by the pictures of 
the religious barrenness of the American 
frontier into which Finney was born. It 
will give him a clue, too, which perhaps 
he may not have seen so clearly before, 
to the rise of the sudden type of conver- 
sion which Finney himself experienced 
and which he devoted his life to repro- 
ducing in others. A native-born Amer- 
ican society in which a man could be 
reared, as he was, with almost literally 
no contact with any church and without 
even possessing a copy of the Bible until 
he was well along in maturity made it 
not only natural but almost inevitable. 

Here, briefly, is a fascinating story of an 
evangelist with a magnetic, commanding 
personality who grew into a striking sym- 
bol of the age of Protestant American 
Christianity in which he lived. It is a tale 
of revolt against what Finney, the lawyer 
turned preacher, rejected as “hyper-Cal- 
vinism” and of a truly apostolic fervor 
that led to mass conversions in city after 
city, culminating in the founding of the 
Broadway Tabernacle in New York and of 
Oberlin College in the wilds of northern 
Ohio. To any alert reader it cannot fail 
to appeal as a significant chapter in the 
development of conditions which we have 
inherited. FRANKLIN CLARK FRy. 


America Awake 


By Park W. Huntington. Published by 
the Author. Pages 107. Price, $1.00. 


The author of this book is the Rev. Park 
W. Huntington, minister of St. Stephen’s 
Lutheran Church, Wilmington, Del., Past 
National Chaplain, American Legion. 

The book is a compilation of nine ser- 
mons delivered and broadcast. The themes 
are: We Will Keep the Faith; Soldiers of 
Peace; For God and Country; Lest We 
Forget; The Modern Joshuas; Back to the 
Go (1)d Standard; Living for Others; Amer- 
ica’s Great Need; God Save America. 

His rich experience of seventeen years 
in the active ministry gives. the author 
the conviction that the Church holds the 
solution to all our troubles whether per- 
sonal, community, state, or national, and 
that America can be saved only by a re- 
turn to the ideals of our early founders 
and to the teachings of the Great Master. 

The author speaks clearly and with force 
on vital subjects. The book is ably writ- 
ten and the thoughts interestingly pre- 
sented, and can be read at one sitting with 
pleasure and profit. 

LEANDER M. ZIMMERMAN. 
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Metal Book Marks 
And Letter Openers 


._ for Gifts or Rewards 


No. 215 


No. 88 


Bronze Book Marks Nos. 211-215 


Each book mark is similar in size and 
shape. The designs are stamped, and stand 
out clearly on the satin finished bronze. The 
book marks are 414 inches long, and each 
one is furnished with a bright colored silk 
cord and tassel and is mounted on a card. 
This is not only a beautiful book mark, but 
also:a practical letter opener which can be 
used in cutting the leaves of new books. 
No. 211—Christ at Twelve—Hofmann—design. 
No. 212—(Especially for boys) — Mounted 

Knight design and verse, I Cor. 16: 13. 
No. 213—(Especially for girls)—Plockhorst’s 

none Sheoberd design and abridged verse, 

11.4428. 
No. 214—Special Easter Design. “He Is 

Risen.” 

No. 215—Special Christmas Design. 

Numbers 212 and 213, while designed espe- 
cially for boys and girls respectively, are 
suitable and appropriate for anyone. Price, 
as cenie each; $1.50 per dozen, assorted if 

esired. 


German Silver Plated Book 
Marks 


Made with German silver finish, complete 
with silk cord and tassel. Each packed in 
glassine envelope, 41% inches long with spe- 
cial turned grip at the top. 

Price, 15 cents each; $1.50 a dozen. 


TWO SPECIAL CHRISTMAS DESIGNS 
No. 88—As illustrated. 
No. 89—Another Wise Men design—‘Peace 
on Earth.” 


THREE GENERAL RELIGIOUS DESIGNS 

Noss 80—Open Bible with shepherd and his 
sheep. 

No. 81—Open Bible with child at prayer. 

No. 82—Open Bible with picture of Christ 
and group of disciples. 


Christmas Record Book 
No. G-963 


A book which will meet a real need as 
nothing like it has ever been available 
before. 

There are several pages on which to list 
the names and addresses of friends we send 
ecards to, and the same number for a record 
of the cards received. Also space for the 
gifts sent and received as well as other pages 
for interesting birthday information. 

The book throughout is adorned with 
beautiful designs and appealing sentiments. 
Bound in green cloth with gilt cover design. 
Size, 5 x 7 inches. Price, $1.00. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228-1234 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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FORKS OF OHIO 
By the Rey. L. W. Rupp 


WHAT AN EXPERIENCE to sit in the wait- 
ing room of the hospital until the patient 
has been brought from the operation! Then 
to ask those questions of anxious concern, 
what the surgeon’s verdict has been! And 
after that the routine of hospital care, the 
arrangements for the special nurses, and 
the subsequent follow-up tests, X-ray ex- 
aminations, scheduled clinic visits over a 
lengthy period of time! 

We have had “the better half” in the 
Valley Hospital, Sewickley, and our time 
has been divided between the room there 
and such routine as could be made pos- 
sible. It came about unexpectedly, with 
much emergency planning. Then, further 
complicating the situation, the day follow- 
ing the operation the wife’s mother died. 


Anna Feucht Woods 


In the sudden and unexpected passing 
of Anna Feucht Woods, Leetsdale, a soul 
of the Dorcas type went to her rest. Born 
of German stock, reared largely in the 
atmosphere of such religious groups as the 
Economites in Pennsylvania and the Zoar- 
ites in Ohio, she learned well their habits 
of frugality and their keen business 
acumen. Even after her marriage (into a 
family of Covenanter faith and North 
Irish origin) Mother Woods continued in 
business, managing the firm of “Feucht 
and Woods,” a merchandising house of a 
type scarcely found in these present days. 

Business was not so much the vocation 
as the auxiliary. Had Mother Woods kept 
her benefactions, or been able to “cash” 
her philanthropies, there would be a for- 
tune and her family would be rich. She 
had the ability to gather and to cause to 
increase. What she gained she immediately 
scattered again through a multitude of 
charities and church contributions. 

In the meeting of the Practical Workers’ 
Society following her death, a woman said 
of her: “She put her own life in danger 
that I might keep my life.” The incident 
in mind dates to an epidemic when she 
left her home to become the nurse in a 
neighbor’s home, defying the contagion of 
a loathsome disease. Carnegnie medals 
for heroism have gone out for less than 
this service; it was to Mother Woods mere 
duty. She lived all her busy years upon 
the same scale. As “diversion” she might 
visit a children’s home and measure the 
whole home family so that correctly fitting 
garments could be made for all of them; 
when a young woman she had gained her 
livelihood as a lady’s tailoress in Alle- 
gheny. 

In her latest years she befriended a 
young man of Oriental birth, and had plans 
in mind for his education, perhaps his re- 
turn to his native land equipped for a 
measure of Christian service to his own 
people. 

Fawning Unmanly 

Her philosophy ran counter to some 
current opinion. To her son-in-law she 
taught the rule that a minister of the 
Gospel shall not insist on salary; but un- 
paid salary caused her anger to appear. 
She despised the attitude which seeks 
favor; “it is more honorable to dig in a 
ditch”; she resented a failure to respect 
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merit. What she believed came out of her 
full life, into which much bitter was 
mingled with sweet. She remembered the 
struggles of her parents against poverty; 
she herself knew the flavor of the bread 
which the poor eat. She learned the value 
of the dollar by hard labor to gather one 
dollar against another. She became able 
to taste the sweetness of reasonable lux- 
ury, and to travel in Europe. Her resources 
became sufficient to give liberally to her 
loved ones; on them she bestowed much. 

Because a life such as hers seeks no 
publicity, we neglect too often the de- 
served mention of substantial Christian 
work. In terms of opportunity, of means, 
of the arena in which she moved, Anna 
Feucht Woods lived her life well, used 
her talents wisely, increased her natural 
talents abundantly, and came to her God- 
given rest as she wished to come, not so 
ill that she burdened anyone, not so dis- 
tressed that her last thoughts were 
clouded, not so worn but that the beauty 
of her person and her face remained with 
her in her sleep. . 

Commissioned in the spirit of her de- 
sires that things which were hers be de- 
voted to such causes as lay in her con- 
ception of Christian love, remain her hus- 
band, David McCann Woods, and her only 
child, Margaret Woods Rupp. To them 
now comes her inheritance. Not so great 
in worldly goods, yet not meagre, rich it 
is in the aroma of service and in the com- 
pulsion on them to continue her bene- 
factions. Her resting place is Sewickley 
Hill, Pennsylvania. This rarely beautiful 
acre becomingly enfolds the mortality of 
this virtuous woman who considered fields 
and bought them; who perceived that her 
merchandise was good; who burned her 
candle all the night; who stretched out her 
hand to the poor, and reached forth her 
hands to the needy; who made herself 
coverings of tapestry and clothing in silk 
and purple; who caused her husband to be 
known in the gates; who opened her mouth 
with wisdom yet in her tongue kept the 
law of kindness. “Give her of the fruit 
of her hands; and let her own works praise 
her in the gates.” 


Allenby’s Man 


Armistice Day found us on one of those 
interminable clinic visits to the city which 
seem so indefinitely following after the 
emergency which took the beloved wife to 
the hospital. But by pushing the car more 
than usual, we came into Prospect in time 
for the meeting of the Woman’s Club and 
the address by a minister from a nearby 
town who spoke on his experiences in the 
World War. And we learned much by 
hearing such an Armistice Day address as 
in our experience has not been equaled. 

The speaker, a very young man, served 
with the British, first with the Black 
Watch, then in aviation service in France, 
and with the air intelligence department 
through the Allenby campaign from Egypt 
to the Holy City. Wounded a half dozen 
times, and after being shot down by Ger- 
man aviators five times in France, this 
young man rounded out his war experi- 
ences being in Italy when the Armistice 
was signed, and immediately after the war 
toured India. “Converted,” as he states, 
by Evangeline Booth in France, he studied 
at Carnegie Tech and the United Presby- 
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terian Seminary in Pittsburgh, being or- 
dained to the Methodist ministry. On 
Armistice Day he again puts on the mil- 
itary uniform (on which are medals of 
nearly every type, including the Croix 
de Guerre with Palm), and gives lectures. 
The remarkable thing about him as a min- 
ister lies in his willingness to serve a small 
parish in a small community. 

We listened to his fourth address in one 
day, speaking on the Allenby Campaign. 
We heard him, a minister, discuss candidly 
the necessities of war where a man’s life 
counts less than that of a horse, and where 
the stern discipline of the camp takes the 
extreme toll from the reluctant. We heard 
how Allenby’s Bible lay always open in 
his tent; how the intelligence men who 
mapped the route of the army were or- 
dered to read their Old Testaments and 
follow the way blazed by Moses. The bat- 
tles were described, and the winning of 
the wells which in Biblical days the Philis- 
tines had filled with earth. Then we were 
told how the surrender of the Holy City 
came to be arranged. 

But “Allenby’s Man” had more to say. 
In a strong peroration he spoke for peace, 
warning us that heavy matters hang over 
our heads, and making his own declara- 
tion as to his position on the outbreak of 
the coming war. To this man’s mind it 
seems not a question of “shall there be 
war,” but when the war bursts upon us! 

Then, invited by A. E. F. artillery officer 
Tom Critchlow (Presbyterian) to his home 
to listen further to the Black Watch vet- 
eran, we heard until after.midnight both 
blood-curdling war experiences and blood- 
freezing prophecies of the next war! We 
sat with men who knew the war, who 
saw many men die, who in line of duty 
had helped men on the way to death. 
Engaged now in their several fields with 
business of the Church, concerned for the 
nation, these two men talked of what 
they knew. That was our Armistice Day. 
They say that in Pittsburgh the faces 
watching the parade turned away with 
sober eyes; that the military marches 
lacked the snap of enthusiasm; that por- 
tentous lines wrinkled the faces of on- 
lookers. Are the bugle calls to ring over 
our hills again calling to arms? 


SUNFLOWER SEEDS 


By Pastor Ernest Tonsing 


Last YEAR, in the fall, the Brotherhood 
of the Synod of Kansas and Adjacent 
States introduced men’s rallies into each 
Conference program. President Evan 
Tonsing of Atchison, re-elected at the last 
synodical convention, again led the rallies 
this year and reports fine meetings in each 
of the three Conference territories. The 
Eastern Conference men met in Kansas 
City, Mo., October 17, at Children’s Memo- 
rial Church, Dr. J. A. McCulloch pastor. 
The Rev. Fred Bloch, former missionary 
to Africa, was the speaker, and the host 
pastor led in devotions. The Western men 
rallied at Glasco, Kan. in St. Paul’s 
Church, the Rev. Lindsay Search pastor, 
October 24. F. E. Wood, business manager 
of Midland College, presented the cause 
of the Golden Jubilee Campaign for the 


college. Pastor Search conducted the de- 
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votional service. The Southern Confer- 
ence men met in Christ Church, Eureka, 
Kan., September 31, and heard the pres- 
ident of synod, the Rev. Charles Puls, pre- 
sent “Martin Luther and the Reformation.” 
The Rev. W. W. Klover, pastor and secre- 
tary of synod, conducted the prayer serv- 
ice. About three hundred men were pres- 
ent at the conferences. 


In a three-day period, the Women’s 
Missionary Societies of synod were treated 
to Triennial Convention reports by women 
who attended the Buffalo meeting. On 
October 19, the Southern Conference 
women congregated at Wichita, St. Paul’s 
Church, to hear the words of Mrs. O. W. 
Ebright of Emporia, state Missionary Ad- 
vance Secretary, with Mrs. George C. 
Smith of Oklahoma City, Okla., synodical 
first vice-president, presiding. On October 
20, the Western Conference group met at 
Greenleaf. The synodical third vice-pres- 
ident, Mrs .William Musseman of Wakeeney, 
conducted the meeting. Speakers at this 
and the Eastern Conference were Mrs. 
J. P. Jensen, synodical president, and Mrs. 
E. P. Boersch, synodical recording secre- 
tary. The playlet, “That’s News to Me,” 
was presented by Greenleaf women. Oc- 
tober 21, the Eastern Conference rallied at 
Bendena, under the guiding hand of Mrs. 
G. E. McReynolds, St. Joseph, Mo., syn- 
odical second vice-president, presiding. 
Easterners viewed the play, “Uniting the 
United Lutheran Women,” staged by Ben- 
dena and Moray women. Noon lunches 
were served at each meeting, and the time 
rule of 3.00 P. M. closing was strictly ad- 
hered to. Aggregate attendance, as re- 
ported by Mrs. Jensen, was about 300. 
During the rallies, six new organizations 
were presented: At Beloit, a Women’s So- 
ciety; at Glasco, a Light Brigade and Junior 
Young Women’s group; and at Atchison, 
three branches of the Light Brigade to 
meet in connection with Sunday school— 
in the beginners’ department, the “Little 
Lights,” in the primary, the “Lamp Light- 
ers,” and in the junior, the “Torch Bear- 
ers.” 


Synodical Luther Leaguers have also 
been busy rallying. The extensive “Youth 
Rally” of the Western Conference met at 
Hays, “the old stamping ground of Gen- 
eral Custer,’ October 3. The theme, “Mak- 
ing Christ Central in My Life,” was dis- 
cussed by pastors. Miss Hazel Collier of 
Wichita, state president, stated the aims 
and ambitions of the state League. Meet- 
ing at 2.45 P. M. the session closed promptly 
at 8.00 P. M. The banquet at six o’clock 
featured suggestions by different leaguers 
for Luther League betterment. The Rev. 
George Whittecar presented the U. L. C. A. 
Promotional Plan, The Rev. Walter Moeller 
was pastor-host. Eastern Conference 
leaguers rallied at Atchison, 150 strong, 
October 10. The afternoon program, be- 
ginning at 3.45, was presided over by Miss 
Helen Fink of Atchison. The three chan- 
nels of Luther League activity were pre- 
sented by attending groups. Lester Remley 
of Children’s Memorial Church, Kansas 
City, Mo., conference president, conducted 
the business meeting at which it was voted 
to support a Conference project, named as 
a cash contribution to the Midland Col- 
lege men’s dormitory fund. Dr. W. E. 
Wheeler, pastor-host, spoke at the evening 
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banquet on “Seeing Right,” a survey of 
the United Lutheran Church Promotional 
Plan. 


The Rev. Joseph O. Ensrud, formerly 
pastor of First Church, St. Joseph, Mo., 
who went from that pastorate into a United 
States Army chaplaincy, writes the Rev. 
Charles A. Puls from Nicholas Field, Rizal, 
Philippine Islands, where he is now sta- 
tioned, that his work is progressing very 
nicely there. Captain Chaplain Ensrud re- 
ports that during his first year’s work at 
the station, church attendance increased 
400 per cent over previous years. His 
activities are sponsored by the Chaplains’ 
Council, and carry him all over the islands 
to conduct services, much of the time via 
airplane. “The health of my family and 
myself is very good,” he writes. “The 
climate, however, is very exacting, and 
although we are enjoying a happy, blessed 
ministry here, we will be glad when the 
time comes for our return to the United 
States.” In the Chaplains’ Council Bulletin 
of July 1, 1937, Mrs. Ensrud is listed as 
being in charge of the pictorial slides made 
on Bible subjects, and is the colorist; she 
also is one of the chapel pianists. Mr. 
Ensrud, as those who knew him will re- 
call, is a fine amateur printer, and uses 
his own equipment in the conduct of the 
chaplain’s printing office. He is the only 
chaplain member of this synod. 


Tabitha Home, Lincoln, Nebr., is receiv- 
ing hundreds of quarts of canned foods 
and a large quantity of other non-perish- 
able foodstuffs. Collections are being made 
by the Tabitha truck. 


Trinity Church, Kansas City, Kan., the 
Rev. H. Brent Schaeffer pastor, effected 
during October a “model program” in 
opening the year’s activities. In an in- 
augural bulletin, the entire month was 
outlined to include the meetings of all 
organizations. Special evening services 
provided for sermons illustrated with 
slides, a program by the choir, an evening 
of hymn stories and singing, a public serv- 
ice conducted by Luther Leaguers, and a 
stereopticon lecture on Missions. During 
the month a representative of Midland 
College spoke, a Leadership Class studied 
the New Testament, fathers and scouts 
enjoyed a banquet, and a dinner was 
served prior to the annual congregational 
meeting. The last week of the month 
capped the busy period with Reformation 
evangelistic services featuring different 
Lutheran ministers. Forty-six different 
services, meetings, or activities were car- 
ried through according to schedule; 
twenty-three of these were general, to 
which all members were invited. There 
was a total calculated attendance of 2,030. 
Of the well and resident membership, eight 
attended as many as twenty times, twenty- 
one as many as sixteen times, forty-three 
as many as twelve times, sixty-six as 
many as eight times. Two families were 
received into membership, and the reg- 
ular church offerings amounted to $500. 


The Rev. Klaas deF reese, pastor of the 
Sedalia-Cole Camp, Mo., parish, reports 
progress on the new building being 
erected by the United Lutheran Church 
at Cole Camp. A ground-breaking serv- 
ice was held by the members following 
the forenoon worship, October 10. The 
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basement has been dug and actual con- 


‘struction begun. 


One of the prominent Lutheran laymen 
in the business world of the Middle West, 
A. L. Duckwall, a member of Trinity con- 
gregation at Abilene for many years, died 
August 1. As head of the Duckwall stores, 
he was a busy and tireless executive, but 
never forgot his church. His will be- 
queaths $500 to the church and a like 
amount to his pastor, Dr. Fuller Berg- 
stresser. The Abilene congregation re- 
cently dedicated new pews, baptismal 
font, cross and brass offering plates, cost- 
ing $1,300. 


SOUTH CAROLINA NEWS 
By the Rev. Wynne C. Boliek 


“It Is ALL OVER but the shouting,” does 
not apply to the recent group meetings 
held in the South Carolina Synod to con- 
sider the Promotional Program of the 
Church. In this case we would say, “the 
shouting is all over.” But putting the plan 
into effective operation now remains to be 
done. The responsibility for this task rests 
squarely upon the shoulders of all the 
pastors and other church leaders in the 
synod. The attendance at these regional 
meetings was considered unusually good. 
More than 1,700 church workers attended 
the nine group meetings. These meetings 
were in charge of the Rev. E. Z. Pence of 
Little Mountain, president of the synod. 
The speakers included Dr. Gould Wickey, 
Washington; Dr. J. L. Morgan, president 
of the North Carolina Synod and member 
of the U. L. C. A. Executive Board; Dr. 
James C. Kinard, Dr. W. C. Davis, Dr. 
P. D. Brown, Hon. B. B. Hare, the Rev. 
T. F. Suber, and Mrs. J. H. Summers. 

It is reported to us that the attendance 
upon these meetings in South Carolina was 
far above the average. Most of the re- 
actions to these meetings have been to 
commend the plan. A keen interest was 
manifested in all sessions, and those in at- 
tendance were sufficiently interested to 
remain through all the sessions and did 
not consider them too long when the na- 
ture of the program was taken into ac- 
count. One individual is reported to have 
said that the group meeting he attended 
had so enlarged his vision of the work of 
the Church that he wished he might live 
life over so as to make a greater contri- 
bution. It is agreed that the consensus of 
opinion is that the group meetings were 
entirely successful. 


The Follow-up 

Now the question arises, with a definite 
feeling, that something should be done to 
make sure that the spirit developed will 
continue to live through the coming years. 
There is a definite demand for some sort 
of successful follow-up. We find also a 
definite conviction that the Holy Spirit 
works in the hearts of the people so that 
when the Church wants the ear of her 
leaders it is possible to get a hearing. At 
a meeting of one of the regular Confer- 
ences of the synod soon after the Promo- 
tional Meetings the pastors of the Confer- 
ence met together to discuss and plan how 


the program may be put into effective 
operation in their congregations. The fine. 
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interest and attendance as well as the full 
spirit of co-operation on the part of all 
Church leaders gives the impression of 
deep devotion to the causes of the Church 
and a willingness to serve that the Church 
may be more progressive. Every pastor 
in the synod except two attended one or 
more of these meetings and one of these 
pastors was sick. 

It was my privilege to attend one meet- 
ing in North Carolina and to be in a sec- 
tion of Georgia immediately after the 
group meetings, in addition to attending 
in our own synod. From these three sec- 
tions I was able to gather information and 
impressions by way of reaction to the 
meetings. Most of them good; some bad. 
I give here a few of these to be taken 
for what they may be worth. “We have 
been having regional meetings in our synod 
for several years. I do not find anything 
so very different in these. Possibly we are 
expecting too much.” “The inspirational 
part was the most worth while thing in 
it.’ “There were not enough practical 
suggestions; all that was said was good. 
The speakers told us what needs to be 
done but did not tell us how to do it.” 
“That man was simply trying to show off 
his own achievements,” was the comment 
by a few in reaction to the helpful, prac- 
tical suggestions offered from the experi- 
ence of this successful pastor. “That man 
stressed the importance of meeting syn- 
odical apportionments in full. He had bet- 
ter work on his own congregation and get 
them to pay their apportionment before 
he tells someone else what to do.” These 
adverse criticisms came from the very, 
very small minority of those attending. We 
believe that the church workers of the 
Synod of South Carolina will attend sim- 
ilar meetings later. That they probably 
feel there should be more of them in order 
to carry out the great program which has 
begun. 


“THE VOICE OF CENTRAL 
ILLINOIS” 


By the Rev. Edwin J. Johnson 


THE FOLKS on Carthage College territory 
are justly proud of their institution at 
Carthage, and especially in Central Illinois, 
where the college is located, enthusiasm 
runs a little higher. This was evidenced 
October 29 to 31 when alumni and friends 
moved in on the campus to celebrate the 
homecoming event. When we say home- 
coming, that term harmonizes with the 
homelike atmosphere characterizing cam- 
pus life throughout the year, a spirit that 
stirs the loyalty of every Carthaginian to 
a high pitch. The ubiquitous, efficient, 
youthful and energetic president, Dr. 
Rudolph G. Schulz, has made a place for 
himself and Carthage College among the 
constituency as well as students and 
alumni. Dr. Schulz, together with the col- 
lege faculty, are to be commended for 
their fine service to the Church. The 
homecoming program was so arranged that 
it would appeal to every age group and 
folks of every taste and fancy. 

Homecoming activities began humming 
on Friday, the high light of the day’s 
events being the presentation of the 
Shakespearean play, “The Taming of the 
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Shrew,” by the Dramatic Club, which was 
done par excellence, upholding the high 
reputation of the club. On Saturday after 
group meetings, alumni members of the 


famous Carthage College Choir rehearsed 


with them, many of whom sang over the 
local radio station, WCAZ. The afternoon 
was given over to the great game of foot- 
ball, when Elmhurst played the C. C. boys, 
the local eleven showing their generosity 
in granting the visitors the victory, but 
not too great, just 7 to 0; however, they 
have since redeemed themselves. In the 
evening the Music Sorority held forth, 
and also parties with the usual pep spirit. 
Sunday found students and visitors gath- 
ered in Old Trinity for the worship serv- 
ice. The Rev. Mark Getzendaner, ’14, of 
Davenport, Iowa, preached the sermon. 
One interesting fact was that nearly all 
of the 1937 graduates were present for the 
homecoming. The Rev. Charles Landwere, 
32, has been called as pastor of Trinity 
congregation, and began his duties No- 
vember 14. 


Brotherhood Active 


Sunday afternoon and evening, Novem- 
ber 7, was another great day for the Cen- 
tral Conference, when about 150 members 
and friends of the Conference Brother- 
hood gathered in convention in St. Mark’s 
Church, Nokomis, of which the writer is 
the pastor. The president, A. J. Schroeder 
of Nokomis, called the meeting to order at 
three o’clock, following the Order of Serv- 
ice for Brotherhoods. An organ and piano 
duet was rendered by Mrs. R. H. Calihan 
and Miss Eleanor Ann Schroeder; prayer 
was offered by the pastor; words of wel- 
come were given by Louis Woltman, pres- 
ident of the local Brotherhood, and the 
response by R. C. Appleman of the Decatur 
Brotherhood; Merlin Hieronymus sang a 
baritone solo; Edwin and Luther Johnson 
played an instrumental duet, accompanied 
by Miss Schroeder; C. H. Hightower, D.D., 
pastor of Trinity Church, Mount Morris, 
gave the address on “The Conditions Ex- 
isting Within the Church Today,” which 
was informing and inspirational. It was 
a treat for the good doctor to be in our 
midst, also Mrs. Hightower. He is a son 
of the Hillsboro congregation, of which 
Dr. Ezra Keller is the pastor and has been 
for forty-two years, so he was High- 
tower’s pastor when “High” was a lad. 
Then he was privileged to speak in the 
church in which he was ordained twenty- 
one years ago. Dr. Hightower preached in 
the home church at Hillsboro, Sunday 
morning. 

The business session of the Brotherhood 
revealed interesting and consecrated ac- 
tivity. Under the caption, “What Our 
Brotherhood Is Doing,” we discovered that 
all the Brotherhoods represented were 
doing the work as outlined by the national 
group; supporting the objectives, and 
carrying on a spiritual program. A. W. 
Larson, president of the Illinois Brother- 
hood, and a resident of St. Louis, outlined 
the definite objectives of the state or- 
ganization, which are support of the 
Nachusa Home by sponsoring the dollar 
a year per member club for reduction of 
the bonded indebtedness of the Home; 
co-operating in the support of the Iron 
Mountain School for Boys. 

The newly chosen officers are: H. A. 
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Englehardt of Champaign, president; C. I. 
Fleming of Litchfield, vice-president; John 
Schindler of Hillsboro, secretary; and John 
Frye of Decatur, treasurer. 

The luncheon hour and fellowship was 
an important part of the convention. It 
should be noted that many of the brethren 
brought their wives, and some their chil- 
dren, so the family was somewhat com- 
plete. Mr. Arnold Woltmann of the local 
Brotherhood led the group in many spir- 
ited songs. 

In the evening the orchestra of. St. 
Mark’s congregation rendered a fine con- 
cert, after which the Vesper Service was 
conducted by the pastor. The Rev. Carl 
I, Empson of Decatur read the scripture 
and offered prayer; the Junior Choir sang 
an anthem, and Miss Grace Uber, teacher 
of music in the Nokomis public schools, 
sang an impressive solo; then we were 
again privileged to listen to Dr. C. H. 
Hightower give a fine address on “Trans- 
lating the Man-power of the Church,” 
which was well worth the time of the 
brethren to hear. It carried out many of 
the ideals set forth in our recent “Pro- 
motional Plan.” We shall long remember 
and benefit by this fine convention, and 
next year as the time draws near, the 
slogan will be: “On to Decatur,” for a 
bigger and better convention than ever. 

Many of our pastors and congregations 
have entered upon the “Stewardship Pro- 
gram” for the month of November, and we 
feel confident that much good will result 
therefrom. The spirit is to “Live the Pro- 
gram of the United Lutheran Church” for 
each season of the Church Year. The lit- 
erature provided by the Church, especially 
through the Lutheran Laymen’s Move- 
ment, has meant much for energetic, en- 
thusiastic program building, for the ad- 
vancement of the Kingdom of God. 


THE HEART OF EAST OHIO 
By L. W. Sifferd, D.D. 


THE BARE RECITAL of the following facts 
will remind the Church that her units in 
the heart of the eastern part of Ohio are 
carrying on in the usual good way. 

In September the Tuscarawas Luther 
League met with the Stone Creek League 
in celebration of the latter’s twenty-fifth 
anniversary. Addresses were made by a 
number of men, including synodical Edu- 
cation Director Joseph Frease, President 
Joseph ‘Sittler, and Missionary Kenneth 
Killinger in behalf of our southern moun- 
tain work. 

That our Orphans’ Home in Springfield 
has a very warm place in the hearts of 
our churches is revealed in the abundance 
of gifts of canned fruit, potatoes, etc., sent 
to the Home during this season. 

Speaking of potatoes—Tuscarawas County 
borders one of the great potato sections 
of the country. One of the farms of that 
section has produced this year 125,000 
bushels; another 60,000. These potatoes 
are trucked to Cleveland, Columbus, and 
other markets. 


The Bolivar Church, the Rev. E. J. 
Gregg pastor, was host to 125 members 
of the Lutheran Women’s Federation of 
Tuscarawas County October 15. The ad- 
dress was given by Pastor Dale Recker 
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of the Strasburg Parish who told of his 
two weeks’ stay in and about Jerusalem 
last summer. Pastor Gregg has received 
a call to the Bolivar Parish. 


The Beech City Church of the Strasburg 
Parish is anticipating the completion of a 
full-sized modern basement. This church 
will entertain the spring meeting of the 
County Women’s Federation. 


New lights were recently installed in the 
basement of the Shanesville church. The 
Winfield church has been painted. 


The Sandyville congregation, the Rev. 
H. G. Blickenderfer pastor, is undergoing 
the unusual experience of having its homes 
transferred to a new town site, owing to 
one of our dam situations. We are re- 
minded that most of the dams in the 
Muskingum Valley are being completed 
and put in tidiness for dedication. Dover 
Dam, only all-concrete structure in the 
$43,000,000 Muskingum Conservancy Dis- 
trict project of fourteen dams, will be com- 
pleted within the next few weeks. Built 
in a gorge of the Tuscarawas River five 
miles north of Dover on State Route 8, 
the dam is 820 feet long with a maximum 
height of seventy-four feet. Complete 
with vast railroad relocations, highway 
and public utility relocations and rights- 
of-way the reservoir will cost more than 
$7,500,000. The reservoir has a flood stor- 
age capacity of 202,000-acre feet. The 
reservoir will cover an area of 10,100 acres 
at spillway level. Drainage area of the 
reservoir is 1,397 square miles. Ten of the 
Muskingum dams are completed and the 
entire project will be finished by the first 
of the year. Unpaid accumulated debts in 
connection with the construction of these 
dams amount to $3,000,000—which prob- 
ably suggests the language which the tax- 
payer is going to use some of these times. 


Both the Dover and New Philadelphia 
churches have undergone extensive re- 
newal in the way of interior decoration 
and equipment. The New Philadelphia 
church has spent more than $2,000 in its 
improvements. The Dover Church, the 
Rev. Paul Ebert pastor, has just cele- 
brated its one hundredth anniversary. 
During the week’s celebration addresses 
were made by President C. L. Warstler of 
the Eastern Conference, Dr. Paul Bloom- 
hart of Wittenberg College, Pastors Frank- 
lin C. Fry of Akron and E. C. Herman, 
D.D., of Canton. Twenty-two ministers 
have served Grace Church in the one hun- 
dred years of her life. 


“The Upright, Reliable Man” 


Dr. L. S. Keyser, whose death occurred 
in Springfield October 18, was a native 
of Tuscarawas County and was pastor of 
Grace Church, Dover, 1903 to 1911. One 
of Dover’s residents reminds us that Dr. 
Keyser was a poet and offers two stanzas 
of a poem entitled, “The Upright, Reliable 
Man,” to prove the fact. Here they are: 


“The upholder of honor, the model of 
youth, 

He’s the shame of the coward who dodges 
the truth; 

For the dictates of conscience he stands 
like a wall, 

And the muck-raking cranks he fears not 
at al. 
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So here’s to the man who is honest and 
brave, 

And who toils for the good of the land, 

Nor shies from his post like a coward 
or quave, 

With his judgment commands him to 
stand. 


“Ho, the square, honest man. Ho, the rare, 
trusty man. 

The sordid old boodlers are not in his 
clan. 

I take off my hat, for I think him so 
grand, 

The faithful, reliable man of the land. 

With the right and the truth he’s ever 
allied, 

Nor fears he the strong prison bars; 

He’s a man who will stand without being 
tied, 

And he isn’t afraid of the cars.” 


Pastor Ralph W. Loew of Trinity Church, 
Millersburg, closed his work in that parish 
on November 14. He has accepted the 
position as assistant pastor of the Church 
of the Reformation, Washington, D. C. 
Pastor Loew has just completed a $9,000 
educational unit in connection with the 
Millersburg church. 


Pastor Francis John Heine of the Tus- 
carawas Parish was officially installed Sep- 
tember 26 by the president of the Ohio 
Synod. The service was held in St. James’ 
Church, Tuscarawas. 


Two of the seventeen Ohio Promotional 
Meetings were held in the eastern part of 
our state—one at Canton, the other at New 
Philadelphia—on the afternoon and eve- 
ning of November 7. Both drew large 
groups of our church people. Chairman 
Getter of the New Philadelphia meeting 
claims for his meeting “one of the largest, 
if not the largest, in attendance in the 
Synod of Ohio.” The attendance at the 
Canton meeting was most encouraging 
also. The men who presented the promo- 
tional inspiration in these meetings were 
Dr. William Logan of Pittsburgh, Secre- 
taries Joseph Frease and M. I. Powell of 
Columbus, Pastors Franklin C. Fry of 
Akron and E. C. Herman, D.D., of Canton. 
There is a determination on the part of 
our churches to “carry through the whole 
program of the whole Church.” 


NORTHERN ILLINOIS NEWS 
By the Rev. Walter E. Koepf 


THAT WE HAVE NOT said much for some 
time is no reason for thinking that we have 
gone into hibernation or have become 
stagnant in our activities. Our faithful 
scribe, the Rev. Edwin Johnson, who in 
the past reported all items of interest, 
moved to the central part of the state and 
it took some time for us to find a successor. 

Every church in this Conference entered 
into the Promotional Plan of the United 
Lutheran Church in the best of spirit and 
with a great deal of enthusiasm. Five 
group meetings were held as follows: 

October 11. Meeting at Rockford. .. . 
The churches of Harvard and Sharon 
joined with Trinity, Messiah and Calvary. 

October 12. Meeting at Chadwick 
Church. .. . Lanark, Milledgeville and Mt. 
Carroll joined Chadwick. 
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October 13. Meeting at Freeport. .. - 
Pearl City-Kent, Lena, Monroe and Rock 
Grove joined Freeport. 

October 14. Meeting at Mt. Morris... . 
Polo, Forreston and Oregon joined Mt. 
Morris. 

October 15. Meeting at Dixon... . Ster- 
ling, Princeton, Manlius and Nachusa 
joined Dixon. 

The Rev. S. White Rhyne was our of- 
ficial delegate from the Church at large, 
and he presented the Whole Program of 
the Whole Church in a very capable man- 
ner. His message should have sent our 
people back to their respective churches 
with a deeper appreciation and a more 
sincere love in their hearts for their great 
United Lutheran Church and for what it 
is attempting to do to Christianize the 
whole world. We pray that these meet- 
ings will bear fruit. 


Our Fall Conference 


was held October 19 at the Harvard 
Church. We had the distinct honor of 
having with us three presidents: President 
of synod, Dr. Armin G. Weng; president 
of Carthage College, Dr. Rudolph Schulz; 
and president of Maywood Seminary, Dr. 
L. Franklin Gruber. Dr. Schulz preached 
the Communion sermon and, with the local 
pastor, the Rev. Luther Mueller, admin- 
istered the Sacrament. 

A very high tribute was paid the late 
Dr. Roy G. Catlin, and Dr. B. F. Grenoble 
was called upon to lead in prayer. 

Dr. Weng expressed his sincere appre- 
ciation to the brethren for the many let- 
ters he had received since assuming the 
duties of his newly elected office in which 
the men pledged him their support and 
co-operation. We were informed that the 
same per cent of apportionment has been 
paid so far this year as was paid last year; 
but inasmuch as we are entering the best 
two months, an expression of encourage- 
ment was given. 

In the afternoon Dr. Gruber came pre- 
pared to talk upon any one of three sub- 
jects: “The Reformation,” “Science and 
Religion,” and “World Outlook and Re- 
ligion.” By unanimous consent he talked 
on the latter, and for one hour and a half 
held the men spellbound. 

Because of lack of time and weather 
conditions, the Rev. Tressler Boulton very 
graciously agreed to hold over until our 
next meeting the paper he was to read. 

The following men were elected to office 
for the coming year: the Rev. Carl Kam- 
meyer, president; the Rev. M. D. Kilver, 
secretary; Mr. R. F. Dameier of Lena, 
treasurer. The Rev. Walter E. Koepf was 
appointed reporter to THe LUTHERAN. 

We are looking forward to our minis- 
terium, which will be held in Folo Decem- 
ber 13. The program committee, which is 
composed of the Rev. M. D. Kilver, chair- 
man, the Rev. Carl Satre and the Rev. 
C. H. Hightower, are working out the pro- 
gram for that meeting. 

This conference will entertain the meet- 
ing of synod next year, May 16-19, at St. 
John’s Church, Sterling, the Rev. A. H. 
Keck, Jr., pastor. 

There are two vacancies in conference: 
Pearl City-Kent and the Chadwick 
churches; but from all indications they 
will be filled soon. 
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TWO VIRGINIA CHURCHES 
DEDICATED 


OcToserR 24 may well be regarded as a 
“red letter day” in the Lutheran Synod 
of Virginia. When has it happened that 
two fine church buildings have been ded- 
icated in Virginia on the same day? 


WHEATLAND CHURCH 

The new Wheatland Church of the 
Botetourt Parish of the Roanoke Confer- 
ence, the Rev. E. B. Smith pastor, was 
dedicated Sunday afternoon, October 24, 
with the sermon by G. Morris Smith, D.D., 
president of Susquehanna University, Sel- 
insgrove, Pa. The act of dedication was 
performed by the pastor in the absence 
of the president of the synod. 

Friends and members of the congrega- 
tion numbering about 700 stood outside 
the church till H. M. Williamson, chair- 
man of the building committee, handed 
the key to the pastor, who unlocked the 
door. In addition to Dr. Smith and the 
pastor, the following Lutheran ministers 
were present: C. J. Smith, D.D., J. L. 
Sieber, D.D., Pastors H. E. Knies, J. D. 
Utt, H. J. Rhyne, L. B. Williamson, R. L. 
Booze, and D. W. Zipperer. 

The new church, which has an estimated 
value of above $12,500, replaces the small 
frame structure built in 1887. The old 
church was considered inadequate ten 
years ago. On November 7, 1934, it was 
removed, and three days later upon the 
same site ground was broken and building 
began. The cornerstone was laid May 26, 
1935, and August 30, 1936, the congrega- 
tion moved into the completed church. 

The edifice is 33 x 60 feet, having upon 
the first floor the parish hall and on the 
second floor the house of worship. The 
style is English Gothic, with uncased 
trusses and exposed brick interior walls. 
A beautiful stained glass window of the 
Resurrection is being displayed at night 
with an outside flood light. With the ex- 
ception of the laying of 80,000 bricks the 
entire work was done by donated labor. 
Much of the lumber was given. Although 
Wheatland is located deep in the country 
the church is equipped with steam heat 
and electric lights. 

In many respects this congregation has 
done an inspirational work in the com- 
munity, and is now better prepared to 
serve at home and abroad. 
Congratulations and 
thanksgiving are in order. 


ST. PETER’S CHURCH, 
SHENANDOAH 


With the large churchly 
auditorium packed, and 
adjoining Sunday school 
rooms filled to capacity, the 
new building of St. Peter’s, 
Shenandoah, the Rev. C. L. 
Hunt pastor, was dedicated 
by the president of the 
Synod of Virginia, J. J. 
Scherer, Jr., D.D., at the 
eleven o'clock service, Oc- 
tober 24. In his sermon Dr. 
Scherer spoke of a “Glo- 
rious Church” and pointed 
out the marks of such a 
church. In the afternoon 
R. Homer Anderson, D.D., 
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superintendent of the Lutheran Synod of 
Virginia, preached the sermon. At this 
service greetings were extended by neigh- 
boring pastors and other friends. A rep- 
resentative of the “Town Council” of 
Shenandoah spoke of the Church as a 
Friend of Education, Proclaimer of Sal- 
vation, and a Defender of the Faith. Dur- 
ing the week of October 24 special services 
were conducted by the Rev. F. B.. Lingle 
of Strasburg; the Rev. B. D. Castor, Luray; 
the Rev. C. J. Rice, Mt. Jackson; the Rev. 
J. P. Derrick, Woodstock; Mrs. Martha 
Goedeke, a returned missionary; the Rev. 
P. E. Shealy, Woodstock; and the Rev. 
Lewis Koon, New Market. 

The cost of the new building and lot is 
$33,000. The church is constructed of red 
rug brick trimmed with precast stone. It 
is of Gothic design. The main auditorium 
has a seating capacity of 300, but is so 
arranged that six Sunday school rooms in 
the rear may be opened into it, making a 
total seating capacity of 525. The church 
contains nineteen rooms that may be used 
for Sunday school purposes, as well as a 
large social room that will accommodate 
350, and a well-equipped kitchen. With the 
exception of the basement windows, the 
church is provided with art glass windows 
of special beauty and design. The eight 
windows in the nave represent phases of 
Christ’s ministry. The building is ninety 
feet in length and sixty-eight feet wide 
where the Sunday school is attached. This 
is one of the finest churches in the synod, 
and is the fourth building erected by the 
congregation in its 204 years. There are 
those who believe the next step in the 
progress of this active congregation is the 
full-time services of a pastor. 

It is worth noting that this is the sec- 
ond large church erected in the Shen- 
andoah Parish under the leadership of the 
present pastor, the Rev. C. L. Hunt. Only 
a few miles from St. Peter’s Church stands 
the splendid brick building of St. Paul’s 
congregation on an important highway 
running through Page Valley. The new 
building of St. Paul’s was also erected dur- 
ing the pastorate of Mr. Hunt. St. Paul’s 
is a strong rural congregation and a part 
of the Shenandoah Parish. Its members 
have the attachments and traditions char- 
acteristic of country parishes in these days 
of easy travel but also the handicaps. Great 
credit is due them and Pastor Hunt. 


ST. PETER’S CHURCH, SHENANDOAH, VIRGINIA 
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PERSONAL 


The Rev. Paul E. Arnold was installed 
as associate pastor of St. Paul’s Church, 
Utica, N. Y., Sunday evening, October 31. 
The Installation Service was combined 
with the annual Reformation Service of 
the Utica Laymen’s Association. The Rev. 
Francis R. Hoffman, pastor of St. Paul’s, 
opened the Service. The Epistle Lesson 
was read by the Rev. Arnold F. Keller, 
pastor of the Church of the Redeemer, 
Utica. The Rev. Louis F. Wagschal, pastor 
of the Church of the Holy Communion, 
read the Gospel Lesson. Mr. Claude H. 
Zoeckler addressed the congregation and 
brought greetings in the name of the Lay- 
men’s Association, of which organization 
he is the president. 

Ellis B. Burgess, D.D., LL.D., president 
of the United Lutheran Synod of New 
York, conducted the Order for the In- 
stallation and then gave the charge to the 
congregation. The Rev. Austin H. Roeder, 
pastor of Christ Church, Rochester, N. Y., 
who is the pastor of the church Pastor 
Arnold attended before his ordination, 
gave the charge to the pastor. Both Dr, 
Burgess and Pastor Roeder brought mes- 
sages that will be remembered for a long 
time by the pastor and the congregation. 
Pastor Arnold concluded the service, and 
the benediction was pronounced by the 
Rev. William C. Nolte, pastor of Zion 
Church, Utica. The choir sang Gounod’s 
“Jerusalem” and Dudley Buck’s “Sing 
Alleluia Forth,” in such a manner as to 
be an inspirational part of the service. 


The church was filled to capacity. Vis- 
iting pastors came from many points. Some 
even journeyed from Pastor Arnold’s home 
church in Rochester. Others were present 
from the parish which Pastor Arnold for- 
merly served—St. Matthew’s at Leesville, 
and St. John’s at Sharon. 

On Wednesday evening, November 3, 
the congregation tendered a reception to 
the newly installed associate pastor. Sing- 
ing, recitations and musical numbers 
formed part of the evening program. Not 
to be forgotten were the refreshments 
which the ladies of the church served. 
By word and deed the people of St. Paul’s 
are showing in an unmistakable manner 
that their new associate pastor is welcome 
in their midst. 

Both Pastor Hoffman and Pastor Arnold 
are graduates of Wagner 
College. Pastor Hoffman 
has the honor of being its 
first graduate. 


The Rev. Oliver W. 
Powers resigned as pastor 
of the First Lutheran 
Church of Blasdell, N. Y., 
to accept the call of the 
Board of American Mis- 
sions to become one of their 
missionaries, He served the 
Blasdell Church nearly 
four and one-half years. 
At present he is assigned 
to the Anniversary Appeal 
office of the Board in Phila- 
delphia as Director of Music 
and Pageants. The resigna- 
tion from his pastorate be- 
came effective the first of 
November. 
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SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
CONFERENCE 
Reported by Dr. John A. M. Ziegler 


Tue SOUTHERN CONFERENCE of the Synod 
of California met October 25 and 26 in the 
First Church, Los Angeles, Dr. D. R. Huber 
pastor. Pastor John Edward Hoick was 
chairman of the program committee. 

The program was more than ordinarily 
comprehensive; the discussions were un- 
usually helpful—many things in California 
are said to be unusual. 

Conference was fortunate in having Dr. 
James J. Raun, president of synod, and 
Dr. J. L. Neve, professor in Hamma Divin- 
ity School, as guest speakers. The Com- 
munion sermon was preached by Dr. Neve. 
Twenty-nine ministers and nine lay dele- 
gates were present. 

The Tuesday afternoon topic was “The 
Message of the Lutheran Church to Pres- 
ent-day Problems”: To the Individual, by 
W. F. Poat, LL.D.; To the Home, by Guy 
L. Hudson; To Social Problems, by D. L. 
Dyreson; To Business Problems, by James 
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P. Beasom; To National Problems, by Dr. 
W. C. Miller; To International Problems, 
by Dr. D. R. Huber. Through the entire 
discussion, the conviction was deepened 
that the living and ever-present Christ, 
the hope of the world, as interpreted by 
the Lutheran Church, is still the message 
—the only really worth-while message— 
the Church has to give to the many vexing 
problems that confront us today. 

Tuesday evening the Promotional Plan 
of the United Lutheran Church was pre- 
sented; Dr. Raun discussing Missions, Dr. 
Neve, Education. These two able addresses 
set the pace for the animated discussion 
the following day, when considering the 
pressing problems that confront the church 
in Southern California—that confront the 
entire synod, in fact. 

“Our Home Mission Problem” was the 
theme for Wednesday: What We Have 
Done was discussed by Dr. D. J. Snyder; 
What Others Have Done by Pastor J. E. 
Hoick; Future Possibilities were pointed 
out by Dr. George Dorn and Pastor Messer: 
Among Our Own People, and. Among For- 
eigners. The following gleaned excerpts 
give but a faint idea of the character of 
the discussions. 

The Synod of California was organized 
in 1891. The First Church, Los Angeles, 
organized in 1887, and the First Church, 
San Diego, organized in 1888. were the only 
congregations in the south. In 1907, there 
were ten congregations about San Fran- 
cisco Bay, and eight about Los Angeles. 
The total confirmed membership, 2,703; 
the estimated value of church property 
was $296,600. Today there are thirty-seven 
congregations in the synod, seventeen in 
the north, twenty-one in the south, with 
a combined confirmed membership of 6,821; 
a property valuation of $1,475,833; being 
a net gain in membership in thirty years 
of approximately 250 per cent. In the 
Southern Conference, the eight congrega- 
tions in 1907 had a communing member- 
ship of 696; estimated value of church 
property, $132,700; total benevolence con- 
tributions, $1,961. 

Today, 1957, the twenty-one congrega- 
tions have a communing membership of 
2,382; value of property, $808,474; benev- 
olence contributions, $10,145. Not by way 
of invidious comparison, but as an incen- 
tive to increased activity on the part of 
the U. L. C. A. in this rapidly developing 
empire, there was a graphic presentation 
of what others have accomplished. 

The Missouri Synod began in Los 
Angeles in 1882. They have seventy-two 
congregations in Southern California, with 
approximately 5,000 communicants. The 
other Lutheran bodies on the territory 
have thirty-six congregations, with a com- 
bined membership of 6,571. The entire 
Lutheran Church membership in Southern 
California is approximately 14,000. 

Other Protestant denominations began 
work in Los Angeles from twenty to forty 
years before the Lutherans: The five lead- 
ing denominations now have 732 congre- 
gations, with a combined membership of 
276,184; making the combined Protestant 
Church membership something over 
290,000. 

This is an encouraging showing for 
Evangelical Christianity—if not for Lu- 
theranism. There are many inviting dis- 
tricts that are not churched. Eight dis- 
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tinct localities were pointed out where the 
U. L. C. A. could and should be planted. 
The many unchurched Lutherans—there 
are said to be more than 50,000—is a dis- 
tinct challenge to the entire Lutheran 
Church. While others have been pouring 
millions of dollars into the Los Angeles 
area, wé have seemingly been content with 
investing dimes, in comparison. 

With the inviting possibilities before us, 
conscious of our fetlock rather than fore- 
lock policy, the Conference faced the prob- 
lem: “How We May Do It?” Dr. Yerian 
discussed “Local Co-operation,’ Dr. Raun, 
“Co-operation with the Board of American 
Missions.” 

Loyalty to the policies of the Board was 
stressed; necessity for mutual co-opera- 
tion was recognized; local responsibility— 
synodical and conference—was empha- 
sized. The seemingly unsolved problem 
was: How can local initiative and respon- 
sibility be adequately met? How can the 
unquestioned wide-open field be more 
satisfactorily occupied, under the recog- 
nized set-up? Shall the local church be 
satisfied to depend on the Board of Amer- 
ican Missions to inaugurate the work, to 
bear the full responsibility; or, Shall we 
on the territory take the initiative, recog- 
nizing our responsibility, confidently look- 
ing to the Board—the entire U. L. C. A. 
at large—to come to the support of the 
promising fields our local missionary 
agencies may point out? That is the ques- 
tion. Hear the conclusion of the whole 
matter: Loyalty and co-operation must 
prevail—loyalty and co-operation, coupled 
with mutual initiative and responsibility. 


PRACTICAL PROBLEMS 
DISCUSSED 


The Chicago Conference of the Wart- 
burg Synod met in the “Munich of Amer- 
ica,’ Milwaukee, Wis. The conference 
opened at Unity Church, the Rev. R. L. 
Boulton pastor, with the Administration 
of Lord’s Supper by the officers, the Rev. 
A. Neumann of Lake Geneva, Wis., and 
the Rev. L. Weihe of Chicago. The Rev. 
Adolph Kappes of West Allis, Wis., de- 
livered the sermon, and the liturgical 
service was conducted by the pastor loci. 

The trend of the conference was toward 
the practical problems that face the pas- 
tors in their home parish. To that end the 
Rev. O. Boenning of Berwyn, Ill., deliv- 
ered a paper on “Looking at Birth Con- 
trol from the Viewpoint of Scripture.” 

Another vital problem, “The Pastor’s 
Social Life,” was discussed by the Rev. 
E. Schmidt of Chicago, and a lively dis- 
cussion ensued. There were those who 
claimed a pastor could with God’s pro- 
tective care go anywhere and be an in- 
fluence for good; others said a pastor 
should shun any place where there might 
be the possibility of evil, as criticism of 
the pastor would follow. 

The Rev. B. F. Korte of Bellwood, IIL, 
turned the thoughts of the pastors to the- 
ology when he presented a very fine paper 
on “The Assurance of Salvation.” 
spiritually refreshing and reminded us 
Lutheran pastors of the distinctiveness of 
our Lutheran doctrine of justification by 
faith alone. 


The Rev. M. J. Harder of Garnavillo, . 
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Iowa, was elected president, and the Rev. 
Paul Nordsick of Chicago, secretary for 
the ensuing year. 

Dr. W. F. Buch, president of the Wart- 
burg Synod, presented the matter of the 
Promotional Program of the U. L. C. A. 
and made an appeal to the pastors for 
full co-operation with this program. The 
Rev. George Hansler, newly installed 
superintendent of the Milwaukee Inner 
Mission Society, presented an appeal for 
this important work. The fall program 
of the Wartburg Parish and Church School 
Board was presented for acceptance by 
Chairman R. L. Boulton. It was found 
that a creditable number of Wartburg 
churches have instituted the Guide and 
Standard in Parish Education. 

The Rev. William Roth of Springfield, 
Ill., preached the sermon at the evening 
service on the theme, “Forward with 
God.” 

Conference closed with a noon luncheon 
in Unity Parish Hall. 

R. L. Bouuron, Reporter. 


THE WOMEN OF TEXAS IN 
CONVENTION 


THE TWELFTH annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Texas 
Synod met in the Church of the Redeemer, 
Houston, Texas, October 19 and 20. Eighty- 
nine women were present from various 
churches throughout the state, some travel- 
ing a distance of almost five hundred 
miles. 

The convention theme was “The Whole 
Work of the Whole Church for All the 
Women of the Church.” The convention 
was formally opened Tuesday afternoon 
by the president, Mrs. C. C. Zirjacks of 
Trinity Church, Victoria, and the re- 
mainder of the opening session was given 
over to greetings, presentation of the pro- 
gram, reports, and a message by the syn- 
odical sponsor of Women’s Work, the Rev. 
James F. Vorkoper, pastor of St. Luke’s, 
San Antonio. 

Tuesday evening the banquet was held 
in Kern Hall. Mrs. Donald E. Elder of 
the host congregation was toastmistress. 
Mrs. Elder compared the convention to a 
symphony orchestra and many interesting 
as well as humorous remarks were brought 
forth as she named the conductor (the 
Rev. F. W. Kern, president of syond) and 
the various sections, and called upon them 
for a little solo work without any re- 
hearsal. 

Tuesday night the Communion Service 
was held in Redeemer Church, the Rev. 
Donald E. Elder pastor, preaching the ser- 
mon. The text was Luke 10: 38-42. Pas- 
tor Elder pointed out that as the women 
of the Church, we are organized in the 
Martha-spirit of service to Christ, but that 
this service can only grow out of the 
Mary-spirit of personal fellowship with 
Christ. We need to remind ourselves con- 
stantly to sit at the feet of Jesus, that it 
is needful to remember it is Christ’s work 
to be accomplished according to Christ’s 
plan, and that one of the results must be 
the strengthening of our own faith, the 
deepening of our personal consecration, 
the increase of our own spiritual vision 
of the Kingdom, lest our service become 
encumbered. Mrs. Zirjacks, president, de- 
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livered a splendid report of the national 
convention in Buffalo, bringing to us in 
a thrilling way the spirit of our national 
body. 

After service the convention enjoyed 
another great moment when it was ad- 
dressed by Sister Anna Kressman of the 
Deaconess Motherhouse in Philadelphia, 
who is the Director of Social Service at 
the Lankenau Hospital in that city. We 
were truly blessed to have Sister Anna 
in our midst. This field of church work 
is rather new to us in Texas, and we 
were considerably enlightened as to the 
blessing deaconess work has been to our 
Church. 

The devotionals of the morning and 
afternoon session on Wednesday were con- 
ducted by our newest society, the women 
of First Church, Austin. They brought 
wonderful inspiration to the convention 
and the realization of the Father’s never- 
failing presence. 

Reports showed a steady gain in each 
Women’s and Young Women’s Society. 
Life Memberships were presented to three 
societies and five individuals, including 
one presented by the synodical society to 
Pastor Vorkoper, its sponsor. The report 
of the auxiliary on our hospital in Cuero 
was very encouraging. A play, presented 
by the hostess society, presented India 
Lace to us in a sincere manner. Mrs. 
William Hoebel, our other delegate to 
Buffalo, gave a splendid social report of 
the national convention. There were open 
discussion periods in which the pastors, 
of whom there were quite a number pres- 
ent, heartily took part. 

The following officers were elected: Mrs. 
William Hoebel, Grace Church, Houston, 
president; Mrs. C. C. Zirjacks, Trinity, 
Victoria, vice-president; Mrs. Grace Wolle, 
St. Luke’s, San Antonio, recording secre- 
tary; Miss Martha Boehl, St. Mark’s, 
Cuero, statistical secretary; Mrs. Harry 
Pitts, St. Luke’s, San Antonio, treasurer. 

Mrs. Epwin J. Hirscu, Reporter. 


“THANK OFFERING AND 
PEACE” 


THE THIRTY-FIRST annual convention of 
the Women’s Missionary Society of the 
Pacific Synod was held October 19-21 in 
Longview, Wash., at Trinity Church, the 
Rev. E. A. Vosseler pastor. Communion, 
administered by the pastor and the Rev. 
K. Simundsson of Seattle, was a fitting 
introduction to the convention. 

The theme, “Thank Offering and Peace,” 
was the basis of all devotional and in- 
spirational talks. The president, Mrs. F. S. 
Beistel, presided at all business sessions. 

The convention was enriched by the re- 
ports of the Triennial Convention held in 
Buffalo, N. Y., by Mrs. Delmar Robinson, 
representing the Young Women’s Con- 
gress and by Mrs. H. I. Spangler, who rep- 
resented the Women’s Missionary Society. 

The reports of the department secre- 
taries were presented in a very effective 
method, “The Aladdin’s Lamp,” under the 
direction of Mrs. A. N. Pearson. 

Dr. August Pohlman of Philadelphia, 
with his past years of experience on the 
mission field, brought the convention ad- 
dress on “What Missions Mean to Me.” 
Inspirational messages were also brought 
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by our guest speakers, Mrs. Elsa King 
Frey, president of California synodical so- 
ciety and Mrs. J. E. Hoick of Los Angeles. 

A missionary playlet, “Uniting the 
United Lutheran Women for Missions,” 
was presented by the Longview women. 
In keeping with this thought, the Rev. 
Frank S. Beistel, president of the Pacific 
Synod, spoke on “The U. L. C. A. Promo- 
tion Plan.” 

A beautiful and impressive Memorial 
Service in charge of Mrs. Alma H. Arnold 
of Seattle was conducted in memory of 
members who had gone to their reward 
during the past year. 

The banquet, in keeping with the con- 
vention theme, “Thank Offering,” was 
served in the Christian Church and was 
well attended. Miss Alice Bremer of 
Seattle, in commemoration of the fiftieth 
Thank Offering Anniversary, wrote the 
table grace and song for the occasion. The 
evening Vespers which followed were 
opened by the Rev. Werner Jessen of Med- 
ford, Ore. A beautiful pageant, “The 
Ever-Widening Circle,” was presented by 
the Young Women’s Missionary Society. 

The election of officers resulted as fol- 
lows: Mrs. F. S. Beistel, Eugene, Oregon, 
president; Mrs. A. K. Walborn, Washtucna, 
Wash., vice-president; Mrs. A. N. Pearson, 
Kelso, Wash., secretary; Mrs. A. H. Arnold, 
Seattle, Wash., treasurer; Mrs. Alba Rankin, 
Seattle, Wash., statistician. 

A beautiful Consecration Service, which 
filled our hearts with thankfulness and 
peace, closed our convention. 

Mrs. H. I. Spancuer, Sec. 


“A MISSIONARY CITY” 


THE FORTY-SECOND session of the Women’s 
Missionary Society of the Harrisburg Con- 
ference, East Pennsylvania Synod, was held 
on October 21, in St. Peter’s Church, 
Middletown, Pa., the Rev. Robert L. Lang 
pastor. The convention was called to or- 
der by the president, Mrs. Robert L. Lang. 

The devotional services at morning and 
afternoon sessions were conducted in an 
impressive manner by Mrs. Alexander, 
who substituted for Mrs. Chester Simon- 
ton, detained by illness. 

Presentation of the department secre- 
taries was conducted by Miss Lillian Dent- 
inger in the form of building a missionary 
city. Each department secretary presented 
her report to correspond with a building 
in the city. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, Mrs. W. A. Bachman; vice-pres- 
ident, Mrs. J. E. Rudisill; secretary, Mrs. 
W. L. Lehman; treasurer, Miss Myrtle 
Hess; historian, Mrs. L. K. Young. 

A very interesting report was given by 
Mrs. Richard Charles and Mrs. J. E. Rudi- 
sill, delegates to the Buffalo Convention. 
They spoke of the inspiration of seeing 
that great group with hearts and voices 
lifted in prayer and the privilege of join- 
ing in worship with the children who as- 
sembled in the Light Brigade Rally, then 
the experience of seeing, hearing and 
knowing the foreign missionary. 

Mrs. Stanley Billheimer, president of the 
synodical society, brought a most inter- 
esting message. A beautiful and impres- 
sive “In Memoriam” service was conducted 
by Mrs. L. K. Young. 
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Mrs. W. A. Bachman presided at the 
evening session. The: guest speaker was 
the Rev. L. A. Gotwald of India, who spoke 
of religion in India moving as never be- 
fore, but asked, “What can eighty-five 
missionaries do for 175,000 people?” His 
closing thought was, “In Christ there is no 
East. or-West, in Him no South or North.” 
The beautiful solo, “Spirit of God,” by 
J. E. Rudisill, D.D., seemed to be a ded- 
ication to our speaker. 

An invitation was accepted to hold our 
1938 conference in Messiah Church, Har- 
risburg, Pa. Mrs. FranK EARNEST. 


“HITHERTO” AND “HENCE- 
FORTH” 


OcroseR 26, the fall meeting of the Mis- 
sionary Societies of the East Conference 
of the Pittsburgh Synod was held in 
Hebron Church, Blairsville, Pa., the Rev. 
W. W. Zundel pastor. 

As this meeting was part of the one 


hundred tenth anniversary observance of. 


the organization of the Blairsville Church, 
the themes for the convention were 
“Hitherto” and “Henceforth”; devotions 
and intercessions bearing on these sub- 
jects were given by Mrs. W. W. Zundel, 
Mrs. G. E. Bowersox, Mrs. J. L. Harmon 
and Mrs. Bruce Shaffer. 

Speakers at the morning session were 
Mrs. George N. Lauffer, who brought the 
high lights of the Buffalo Convention, 
and Mrs. M. L. Clare, who reviewed 
“Fifty Years of Thank Offering” and urged 
our continued support of this department. 

Gifts for the Canadian Northwest were 
brought by the societies. These amounted 
to clothing valued at $300 and a cash of- 
fering of $126. 

At the afternoon session greetings from 
the Conference were brought by the pres- 
ident, George N. Lauffer, D.D., and other 
visiting ministers. 

A most instructive word picture of the 
work in China was given by Miss Erva 
Moody. She told of the three departments 
of work carried on: Educational, Medical, 
Evangelistic; in three cities: Tsing Tao, 
Kiaochow, Tsimo; by three movements: 
1,000 characters, new life, revival. 

“Looking Forward to 1937-1938,” was 
presented by the president of the synodical 
society, Miss Elizabeth Knepshield. She 
spoke on attainments through Mission 
Study and loyalty to the objectives of the 
synodical society. 

The Christmas offering was presented by 
Mrs. John Fansler. 

The afternoon session was brought to a 
close with the presentation of a pageant, 
“Not of This Fold,” by the Young Women’s 
Society of Hebron. This was a fitting 
climax for an inspiring and helpful meeting. 

Mrs. C. W. Barnett, Reporter. 


“MORE ABUNDANT LIFE” 


THE THIRTY-THIRD convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Leb- 
anon Conference of the East Pennsylvania 
Synod met October 20 at Hill Church, 
Cleona, Pa., the Rev. W. Edward McHale 
pastor. 

The president, Miss Lydia Miller, pre- 
sided. “More Abundant Life,” the theme 
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of the convention, was ably presented at 
all sessions by Mrs. W. Edward McHale. 

Echoes of the Buffalo Convention were 
brought by Mrs. Stanley Billheimer, pres- 
ident of the East Pennsylvania Synod’s 
Missionary Society. She stressed the fact 
that in order to be disciples of Christ we 
must be faithful, truthful and unselfish. 

Miss Edna Kreider, secretary of Young 
Women’s Work, in a very capable manner 
presented her particular phase of the work 
of the Congress. Church attendance is a 
responsibility. “Take your place in the 
world and shoulder it,” was her plea. 

Mrs. E. N. Bauer brought us the high- 
lights of the East Pennsylvania Missionary 
Convention. Since there has been a con- 
tinued loss of membership during recent 
years, special efforts should be made to 
strengthen weak societies and to organize 
new societies where none exist. 

The Conference Executive Committee 
suggested limiting the departmental sec- 
retaries’ terms of office to five years, which 
conforms to the rules of the synodical so- 
ciety, to become effective October 1938. 
This motion was adopted. 

Our afternoon guest speaker was Mrs. 
Luther A. Gotwald of India who gave an 
inspirational address. In 1942 the mission- 
ary movement in this country will be one 
hundred years old. 

The historian reported seventeen deaths 
during the past year. The Thank Offering 
Secretary told us our thank offering is 
something to be proud of, but don’t stop 
thanking God. Receipts showed an increase 
over those of 1936. Magazine Secretary 
reported Pine Grove on the honor roll. 

The evening session was presided over 
by Miss Edna Kreider, Young Women’s 
Secretary. The Rev. Luther A. Gotwald 
delivered the main address. 

Mrs. Brubaker in a brief but impressive 
service installed the following officers 
elected to serve for the coming year: Miss 
Lydia Miller, president; Mrs. Paul Schaef- 
fer, vice-president; Mrs. Robert Kreis, 
recording secretary; Mrs. Edris, historian. 

Mrs. Ropert Kreis, Rec. Sec. 


WOMEN’S SOCIETY AND 
LUTHER LEAGUE MEET 


THE NINTH annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the New 
England Conference of the United Synod 
of New York was held October 26, at the 
First Lutheran Church, Southington, Conn., 
the Rev. George G. Hackman, Ph.D., pas- 
tor. The convention opened with a Com- 
munion Service, the celebrant being the 
pastor, assisted by the Rev. Henry T. Mc- 
Knight. 

The morning session was called to order 
by the president, Miss Marjorie L. Senf, 
and was devoted to reports of officers and 
elections. Miss Amelia D. Kemp addressed 
the convention on the work of the Gen- 
eral Society. 

The afternoon session was opened with 
a devotional service conducted by Mrs. 
F. W. Schaefer. A brief business period 
followed and an address by Miss Emma 
Johnson of Guntur, India. Mrs. N. D. 
Goehring presented a splendid report of 
the general convention at Buffalo and Mrs. 
J. L. Decker reported for the synodical 
convention. A message from Mrs. H, J. 
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Pflum, president of the synodical society, 
was read by Miss Emily Knemeyer, vice- 
president. Following adjournment, Miss 
Knemeyer also conducted an Open Forum. 

During the supper hour interesting re- 
ports were presented by the various local 
presidents. 

The Connecticut State Luther Leagues 
were invited to attend the evening session 
with the result that a crowded church 
greeted the Rev. Kenneth Killinger when 
he told of the work in the Southern 
Mountains and showed his interesting pic- 
tures. At the close of the service, which 
was in charge of the Rev. Harold Lucas, 
Miss Emily Knemeyer installed the newly 
elected officers: Miss Marjorie L. Senf of 
New Britain, president; Mrs. E. W. Ham- 
mer of Meriden, vice-president; Mrs. Ger- 
trude Lawrie of New Britain, recording 
secretary; Mrs. E. W. Burkhardt of South- 
ington, treasurer; Mrs. Emil H. R. Vogel 
of New Britain, statistical secretary. 

Mrs. E. W. Hammer, Reporter. 


“CHRIST, OUR NEED” 


SEeconp-Triniry and St. John’s churches 
of Dayton, Ohio, were hosts to the seven- 
teenth annual convention of the Women’s 
Missionary Society of the Southern Con- 
ference of the Synod of Ohio October 28 
and 29. The sessions were held at St. 
John’s Church, the Rev. R. W. Albert pas- 
tor. The theme was “Christ, the Need of 
These Times.” 

Sister Marie Freese, deaconess of the 
Lutheran Inner Mission of the Miami Val- 
ley, conducted the devotional services. 
Mrs. C. W. Eickmeyer, treasurer, reported 
as follows: Total receipts for the year, 
$8,060.83; disbursements, $7,672.74; balance 
on deposit, $388.09. There was a decided 
increase in Thank, Christmas and Lenten 
offerings. 

The work of the Light Brigades in the 
Canadian Northwest was the basis of a 
very interesting message brought by Mrs. 
A. J. Fenner. The Brigades of the host 
churches dramatized the work of this or- 
ganization in fields at home and abroad. 

We toured the mission stations of India 
with Miss Jessie Thomas, missionary to 
India for the past twenty-nine years. She 
pictured Israelpet church in India vividly 
and expressed appreciation for the finan- 
cial aid the women of Ohio and others 
have given. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, Mrs. C. C. Wessel; vice-pres- 
ident, Mrs. August Schneider; recording 
secretary, Mrs. J. C. Barnhart; statistical 
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secretary, Mrs. William Heft; treasurer, 
Mrs. C. W. Eickmeyer. 
Two hundred eighty-five women reg- 
istered for the convention. 
Mrs. Erwin S. Spees, Rec. Sec. 


MISSIONARIES TELL OF 
NEEDS 


THE NINTH annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the New 
York Conference was held in Christ 
Church, 153d Street at Broadway, New 
York, October 29. The devotions were 
conducted by Mrs. F. H. Knubel, who took 
as her theme, “Be Still.” 

Business was transacted at the morning 
session. Conference was honored in hav- 
ing present the president of the United 
Synod of New York, Dr. Ellis B. Burgess. 


He brought greetings and a most encourag- 


ing and helpful message. Miss Carmen 
Villarini, kindergarten supervisor in Puerto 
Rico, brought greetings from that mission. 

At the afternoon session our mission- 
aries, Miss Emma Johnson from India and 
the Rev. Kenneth Killinger, the “moun- 
tain missionary,” took us on a trip to their 
respective mission fields. We received 
much inspiration and information from 
these messages. Clarence E. Krumbholz, 
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D.D., brought a word of greeting. Glean- 
ings from the Triennial Convention held 
at Buffalo were brought under the follow- 
ing groups: devotions, business, general 
items and social fellowship; also excerpts 
from the convention of the synodical so- 
ciety held in Buffalo immediately follow- 
ing the Triennial Convention. 

The officers for the coming year were 
installed at the afternoon session by the 
vice-president of the synodical society, 
Miss Emily Knemeyer. They are: Pres- 
ident, Mrs. Arthur G. Bell; vice-president, 
Mrs. J. B. Eyster; secretary, Miss Gladys 
Zipf; treasurer, Mrs. W. Manns; statis- 
tician, Mrs. David E. Stolpe. 

The evening session was given over to 
the Young Women’s Missionary Societies. 
The Rev. Kenneth Killinger addressed them 
on the work among the Lutherans in the 
southern mountains. He made his message 
very realistic with his splendid motion pic- 
tures. A pageant under the direction of 
Sister Bessie Engstrom, “The Challenge 
of the Present,” brought this splendid con- 
ference to a fitting close. 

Cora E. YounG. 


MISSIONARIES PRESENT 


THE THIRTY-FIFTH annual convention of 
the Women’s Missionary Society of the 
Pittsburgh Synod met in St. John’s Church, 
Swissvale, Pa., the Rev. F. C. Sternat pas- 
tor, November 5. The afternoon session 
opened with devotions in charge of Mrs. 
F. C. Sternat, who based her talk on the 
theme, “Ye are my disciples if...” Pres- 
ident Mrs. C. W. Baker, Jr., presented to 
the convention Henry H. Bagger, D.D., 
who extended greetings. Problems of 
home mission work of the synod were de- 
scribed by P. H. R. Mullen, D.D., who then 
presented Miss Elmira Nelson, our new 
worker among the Jews. Miss Nelson 
made an impressive story of the effort to 
bring the wonderful, good news to the 
“Kinsmen of Our Lord.” 

Gifts of money and useful articles were 
brought for Rocky Boy Mission, after 
which Miss Helwig told of a most de- 
lightful Christmas she spent there. Miss 
Harry, who taught a summer session at 
Rocky Boy, was an overflowing cup of in- 
formation and inspiration as she told of 
the work among our red brethren. 

Mere verbal reports were scarce in this 
convention, but various departments pre- 
sented their plans and achievements in 
mimeographed sheets and appealing post- 
ers. Mrs. Studer speaking for “Missionary 
Advance” gave many timely suggestions 
for increasing interest in the whole pro- 
gram of the whole Church. 

The evening session was one of intel- 
ligent insight furnished in a most inspir- 
ing way by Missionary J. R. Fink. Never, 
while memory lasts, will this clear, force- 
ful picture of our work in India lose its 
impelling power for those who were for- 
tunate enough to hear it. 

During the sessions a number of Life 
Memberships were presented; thirty-five 
in all, including four In Memoriams and 
three transferrals. Offerings were given 
for Rocky Boy, Passavant Hospital and 
Pittsburgh Inner Missions. The convention 
adjourned to meet in May in the Lutheran 
Church of the Redeemer, Pittsburgh. 

Exstz May Logan, Reporter. 
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PERMANENT GREATNESS 
RECOGNIZED 


(Continued from page 8) 


Defence of Luther and the Reformation. 
Published in 1853. 

Notice of the Types of Mankind (by 
Nott & Gliddon), with an examination of 
the Charges contained in the Life of Dr. 
Morton. Published in 1854, in The Charles- 
ton Medical Journal.” 

An Examination of the Characteristics 
of Genera and Species, as applicable to 
the Doctrine of the Unity of the Human 
Race. Published in 1855. 

An Examination of Prof. Agassiz’s 
Sketch of the Natural Provinces of the 
Animal World, and their relation to the 
different types of men. Published in 1855. 

Address delivered at the Laying of the 
Cornerstone of Newberry College, 1857. 

Report on Asiatic Goats. Published by 
order of “The Southern Central Associa- 
tion of Georgia,” in 1857. 


Interest in Negroes 


Soon after reaching Charleston Dr. 
Bachman became greatly interested in the 
extension of the Lutheran Church in the 
South, but he knew that to accomplish it 
training schools were necessary, and he 
soon became the inspiring genius who 
founded Newberry College now at New- 
berry, S. C., and also what is now the Lu- 
theran Southern Theological Seminary lo- 
cated at Columbia, S. C. These splendid 
institutions are today the direct result of 
his clear vision, his fine leadership and his 
prophetic courage. 

His marriage in 1816 to Miss Harriett 
Martin, who was a member of St. John’s 
congregation, related him to another dis- 
tinctive family, his wife’s grandfather be- 
ing the Rev. John Nicholas Martin, who 
was pastor of St. John’s during the Revo- 
lutionary War, and who was banished 
from the city by the British authorities 
because he refused to pray in his church 
for the king of England. 

In 1817 the present stately St. John’s was 
erected and by him dedicated on January 
8, 1818. It still stands intact, in spite of the 
devastating earthquake of 1886. It is an 
ornament to the city and a notable shrine 
of the Lutheran Church in America. 


The South’s Lutheranism 


_Dr. Bachman came to Charleston sup- 
posedly doomed to an early death from 
tuberculosis, but the salubrious climate 
and his accurate knowledge of the laws 
of health and his understanding of the art 
of scientific living made him able to re- 
sist the strain of professional labors, the 
ravages of war, the scourges of yellow 
fever and the exacting pastoral and other 
professional labors which carried him on 
frequent scientific journeys to Europe and 
far afield in America. His early acquaint- 
anceship with slaves made him a power 
among the Southern negroes. His sym- 
pathetic interest in their welfare is worthy 
of note even today for the race problem, 
always difficult, is still not adequately 
solved. During his ministry in St. John’s he 
trained three colored men for the min- 


‘istry, one of whom became a missionary 
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to Africa, another of whom died while 
ministering among his people in the South 
and a third became a bishop in the South- 
ern Methodist Church. Hundreds of ne- 
groes attended his services in St. John’s, 
sitting in the north gallery of the church. 

A true minister of the Gospel, a 
thoroughly trained scientist, a member of 
learned societies in America and Europe, 
intimate friend of Audubon and Humboldt, 
faithful pastor, dutiful citizen, loyal friend, 
cherished still in many hearts he entered 
into the rest that remaineth for the people 
of God on February 24, 1874. 

The following tribute paid by the late 
Rev. John L. Girardeau of the Columbia 
Theological Seminary of the Presbyterian 
Church and intimate friend of Dr. Bach- 
man, is just and beautiful: 

“John Bachman was one of the noblest 
men I ever knew, and one of the most 
glorious men of this country. 

“As an original observer in the field of 
natural history he did not have an equal 
in this country, and no superior among 
his contemporaries in Europe. His per- 
sonal investigations went far towards set- 
tling the question, strongly agitated in his 
day, of The Unity of the Human Race. 
He was equally remarkable as a practical 
philanthropist. By night and by day, in 
sunshine and in storm he ministered with 
unwearied assiduity to the sick and poor; 
and when the destroying angel swooped 
down in the season of epidemic, he op- 
posed him, as if he were an angel from 
heaven vested in the garb of humanity. 

“When Bachman died, Science and Re- 
ligion walked arm in arm, and together 
laid their wreaths of Jaurel and cypress 
upon his honored grave.” 
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The Rev. Arthur C. Carty, graduate of 
Gettysburg College in 1896, the Philadel- 
phia Theological Seminary in 1899, and for 
many years active in the ministry of the 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania, died on 
November 29 in Philadelphia. 

Pastor Carty’s first parish was Trinity 
Church, LaCrosse, Wis. He was pastor of 
the Church of the Transfiguration, Phila- 
delphia, from 1904 to 1910. He was in- 
vited to undertake the formation of a mis- 
sion parish in the northeastern section of 
Philadelphia, which parish the Ministerium 
of Pennsylvania later merged with an 
adjoining parish to become St. John’s 
Church, Melrose Park, of which the late 
Charles Gable became the pastor. Pastor 
Carty was then called to be an assistant 
in St. John’s Church, Philadelphia, when 
that congregation was still located on Race 
Street below Sixth. His associate was the 
late Dr. E. E. Sibole. In order to serve as 
chaplain at the League Island Navy Yard 
when the World War multiplied the needs 
for pastoral ministrations to the sailors, 
Pastor Carty resigned St. John’s Church 
and entered very effectively into the duties 
prescribed by the Commission for Soldiers’ 
and Sailors’ Welfare at League Island. In 
1928 he entered the Episcopal Church and 
was ordained by the late Bishop Garland. 
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In that communion he has served’ since 
that date, being rector of St. Bartholomew’s 
Church, Philadelphia, at the time of his 
death. 


OBITUARY 


Hamfeldt. Hugo Carl Hamfeldt, D.D., was 
born at Schleswig, Germany, son of a govern- 
ment official, May 12, 1867. He attended col- 
lege in his home town and prepared for the 
ministry at the Lutheran Seminary at Kropp, 
where the founder and leader of that American 
institution, Pastor Johannes Paulsen, became 
his spiritual father, whose memory he revered 
highly throughout life. 

In August 1891 he accepted a call to St. John’s 
congregation at Reedsburg, Wis., and was or- 
dained and installed by the Augsburg Synod, 
July 6, 1891. 

July 21, 1895, he took charge of St. Lucas 
congregation at Toledo, Ohio. 

He was married September 11, 1891, to Marie, 
nee Bahrens, at Reedsburg, Wis., she having 
preceded him to their eternal home. This union 
was blessed with six children, one son and five 
daughters, the oldest daughter having left this 
world February 19, 1931. 

When the Augsburg Synod disbanded, he 
joined, in 1897, the Michigan Synod. When 
this synod rejoined the Synodical Conference, 
he became a member of the Canada Synod in 
1911 and continued until 1926, when he, with 
his congregation, joined the Ohio Synod of the 
United Lutheran Church. 

In 1911 his congregation built and dedicated 
its present beautiful structure. For this occa- 
sion the German Kaiser presented them with 
a costly Bible. 

In 1928 the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Divinity was conferred upon him by Witten- 
berg College in Springfield, Ohio. In 1929 he 
attended the Lutheran World Convention in 
Copenhagen, Denmark. 

Dr. Hamfeldt was the oldest pastor of any de- 
nomination, in point of service, in the city of 
Toledo, having served St. Lucas congregation 
for forty-two years; and was beloved by both 
clergy and laity of the city without regard to 
denomination. He had been ill since August 1. 
He passed to life eternal November 23, and was 
laid to rest November 26. 

The funeral service was in charge of the Rev. 
Marvin Sielkin, regular supply pastor of St. 
Lucas Church. Dr. George W. Miley and Dr. 
Joseph Sittler, president of the Synod of Ohio, 
preached the sermons; the Rev. Ewald F. Sterz 
brought the sympathy of many pastors and 
friends in the Canada Synod; and Dr. F. E. 
Strobel, the Rev. O. H. Dagefoerde and the 
Rev. E. J. E. Kuhlman were the liturgists. 

F. E. Strobel. 


Lentz. Mrs. Mary Annette Lentz was born in 
Concord, N. C., October 13, 1868, and entered 
into the life beyond September 23, 1937, at 
Salisbury, N. C., after an illness of several 
months’ duration. 

She was the daughter of the late Robert S. 
and Anne C. Rogers Patterson, a sister of the 
late Rev. R. S. Patterson of Westminster, Md., 
and a half-sister of the late Rev. C. A. Rose of 
Rowan County, N. C. 

November 6, 1886, the deceased was _ united 
in marriage with Mr. Henry C. Lentz. Surviv- 
ing are her husband, a large group of relatives 
and friends, and the following children: Karl 
A., of Princeton, Ind.; Mrs. J. C. Ferguson, 
Bernard K., Henry C., Jr., and Miss Mary 
Julian, all of Salisbury, N. C.; Mrs. G. E. Dun- 
ham, Mrs. A. F. Wansley, and Mrs. C. N. Far- 
rington all of Rowan County, N. C.; and 
Richard F., of Spartanburg, S. C. 

Mrs. Lentz was a member of the Lutheran 
Church all through her life and of St. John’s 
Lutheran Church, Salisbury, N. C., for many 
years. She was active in the Sunday school, 
the Women’s Missionary Society, and the Ladies’ 
Aid Society of the local congregation. In her 
life she always sought to follow the teachings 
of the Scriptures and manifested many of the 
fruits of the Spirit. The Service for the Burial 
of the Dead was conducted by her pastor at 
St. John’s Church with interment in Chestnut 
Hill Cemetery on September 25, 1937. Her 
faith and loyalty should be an inspiration to all 
who knew her. M. L. Stirewalt, Pastor. 


November 27, 1937. 


Schulzke. William Schulzke, D.D., pastor of 
St. John’s Church, Springfield, Ill., for the last 
fifty-three years, passed into eternal life No- 
vember 8, at the age of eighty-three years and 
six months. 

William Schulzke was born at Wiedersdorf, 
Province of Saxony, Germany, May 8, 1854. He 
received his advance education in Berlin, grad- 
uating from the university there in 1874. He 
taught in a private school for girls until 1879, 
when he came to the United States. 

For one year he pursued theological studies 
at Carthage College, Carthage, Ill., and was or- 
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dained by the Wartburg Synod in June 1880. 
He remained a faithful member of this body 
until his death, serving as its president for 
twelve years. In writing the history of the 
Wartburg Synod for the Golden Anniversary 
Book, Dr. Schulzke made this statement in the 
Foreword: ‘‘Wartburg has been my spiritual 
home since June 1880, and Wartburg shall re- 
main my home.” Thus his own prophecy has 
been fulfilled. 

Dr. Schulzke’s first pastorate was at Pomeroy, 
Iowa, where he remained for three and one- 
half years. He was then called to the office of 
collecting agent for the old Chicago Theological 
Seminary. While pursuing the duties of this 
office in the state of Illinois he was called to 
St. John’s Church, Springfield. He accepted the 
call March 9, 1884, and continued his active 
and energetic labors in this pastorate until a 
short time before his death. His meat and 
drink, yea, his very life, was to serve his Lord 
and Master. Truly, he was a faithful shepherd 
to his congregation; a lover of peace and justice. 

When he assumed the pastorate of St. John’s, 
the congregation was worshiping in the old 
First Presbyterian Church in which Abraham 
Lincoln worshiped from 1852-1861. By 1911 the 
congregation was faced with the necessity of 
securing larger quarters for their growing 
work. Consequently the old building was sold 
and a new and larger church was dedicated in 
1912 within the shadow of the State Capitol. 
Dr. Schulzke’s son, William H., was the archi- 
tect for this building. Much of the furniture 
of the old building was preserved because of 
its historical significance and the baptismal 
font, at which the children of Lincoln were 
baptized, is still used by the congregation. 

On November 13, 1884, Dr. Schulzke married 
Elizabeth Gertrude Miller of Springfield. Mrs. 
Schulzke passed away May 11, 1925. 

Surviving Dr. Schulzke are five children, Mrs. 
Paul Wagner Roth, Milwaukee, Wis.; William 
H. Schulzke, Moline, Ill.; Mrs. Carl C. Roth, 
Kenosha, Wis.; Otto F. Schulzke, Independence, 
Mo.; and Miss Hilda Schulzke, who lived at 
home; also twelve grandchildren, the Rev. Wil- 
liam W. Roth, assistant to Dr. Schulzke at St. 
John’s; the Rev. Richard Roth, Neenah, Wis.; 
Frederick, James and Robert Roth, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; Marian and William Schulzke, Moline, 


The funeral service was held in the church 
Wednesday afternoon, November 10. The serv- 
ice was conducted by the Rev. W. F. Buch, 


_-D.D., president of the Wartburg Synod. The 


Rev. R. Neumann, D.D., Litt.D., preached the 
sermon. Burial took place in beautiful Oak 
Ridge Cemetery, Springfield. 

Thus the senior member of the Wartburg 
Synod has entered his eternal rest. We of 
Wartburg esteemed him as a fellow-laborer in 
the Lord and loved him as a friend. Whenever 
we meet again as a body of the church we shall 
miss his genial personality and his sound Chris- 
tian judgment. With the saints in glory he has 
taken his place. “He fought a good fight, he 
finished his course, he kept the faith.” 

A. M. Neumann, Sec. 


RESOLUTIONS OF RESPECT 


Paul W. Koller, D.D. 

Whereas, in the providence of God, Paul W. 
Koller, D.D., Executive Secretary of the Board 
of Foreign Missions of the United Lutheran 
Church in America, fellow brother and co- 
lahorer in the gospel ministry, has been re- 
moved from among us; 

Therefore, be it resolved, that, while we, the 
Lutheran Ministers’ Association of Baltimore 
and vicinity, deeply lament his removal from 
our midst, and also from his important work, 
so efficiently carried on, we record our high 
appreciation of his faithful and untiring labors 
for the advancement of the kingdom of Christ 
throughout the world. 

That we give thanks to Almighty God for 
his fruitful ministry of forty years, given so 
joyfully and unselfishly as pastor, synodical 
president and executive secretary. 

That we extend to his bereaved wife, Mrs. 
Mary B. Koller, and his daughter, Miss Kath- 
erine Koller, our heartfelt sympathy, and pray 
that the God of all grace may comfort and sus- 
tain them in their sorrow. 

That a copy of these resolutions be sent to 
the bereaved family, to THe LuTHERAN and the 
Foreign Missionary for publication, and that 
they be recorded in the minutes of the Lutheran 
Ministers’ Association. 

William A. Wade, 


U. S. G. Rupp, 
John C. Bowers. 


The Rev. Carl E. Poensgen, LL.B. 


Adopted by the Board of Directors of the 
Kinderfreund Orphans’ Home, Jersey City, N. J. 
November 11, 1937. 

With sorrow at the sudden passing of our 
fellow member, the Rev. Carl E. Poensgen, we 
hereby desire to express our regard for him as 
a precise scholar, a faithful pastor, a true 
friend. For thirtv years he was pastor of St. 
Paul’s Lutheran Church, Jersey City, and for 
many years a member of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Kinderfreund. Thus we came to 
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know him as an earnest disciple of Christ, be- 
ing faithful in every good work, seeking espe- 
cially the welfare of the fatherless. Therefore, 

Whereas, we feel a sense of loss as we gather 
without his genial comradeship and sound 
eer be to do the work so near to his heart, 

ei 

Resolved, That we express our submission to 
the will of God, and our thanks to Him for 
our brother’s imperishable service to the Kin- 
derfreund Home; 

Resolved, That we, the Board, pledge the 
carrying on of the work which is ever an un- 
finished task of mercy; 

Resolved, That we record these resolutions as 
a part of the minutes of the Board; that copies 
be sent to THe LurHeran and Lutherischer 
Herold for publication; that a copy be sent to 
the Church Council of St. Paul’s Lutheran 
Church; and that a copy be sent to Mrs. Poens- 
gen, his faithful wife, who for so many years 
worked by his side, and for whom we pray the 
Heavenly Father’s comfort. 
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BOOK MARKS FOR GIFTS OR AWARDS 


BRONZE SUEDELINE BOOK MARKS 


SERIES of Book Marks that are different from anything we have ever offered. 

There are six designs, all suitable for church or Sunday school use, printed in 

two colors on etched brass, to which is fastened an attractive piece of imitation 
suede leather. 


No. 51 No. 53 No. 54 No. 55 


No. 52 


No. 53—Madonna and Child 

No. 54—Christmas Manger Scene 
No. 55—Christmas Wise Men 

Price, 15 cents each; $1.50 a dozen. 


No. 50—Cross design with lilies 
No. 51—Cross design with daffodils 
No. 52—Good Shepherd design 
Size, 914 inches long by 1 inch wide. 


CELLULOID BOOK MARKS 


For Gift or Reward Purposes 


Price, 6c each; 60c a dozen, assorted or selected. 
SERIES I— SCRIPTURE TEXTS and 
MOTTOES 


No. 50 


a koa that my. 
_ Redeemer liveth.” 


No. 2 
Colors unusually 
accurate, a Bible 

reader’smarker 


No. 1 
Flowers in 
natural colors, a 
booklover’s motto 


No. 3 
Appropriate No. 4 
for Easter The natural pink Birds and 
Rosesin tint. and delicate flowers richly 
Cross of gold. green design. colored. 


Second Series — BIBLICAL and 
RELIGIOUS Nos. 6-10 


The floral designs and the size of this series of book 
marks are the same as the series 1-5 containing the 
mottoes. 


No. 6 No. 8 
The Twenty-third Psalm. The Beatitudes. 
(Same design as No. 4.) (Same design as No. 5.) 
No. 7 No. 9 


The Apostles’ Creed. The Ten Commandments. 
(Same design as No. 2.) (Same design as No. 1.) 


No. 10 
The Lord’s Prayer - 
(Same design as No. 3.) 


KLIPPON GIFT 
BOOK MARK No. 8 


A distinctive gift novelty, taste- 
fully mounted on a white display 
card which fits snugly into a two- 
piece gilt grained gift box. The 
bronze metal clip when in use fits 
over the front of a book, hymnal 
or Bible, and has a grip which 
helps it to stay attached in the 
desired position. The pastel shade 
ribbon is of superior quality and 
of sufficient length to permit it to 
ase se from the bottom of the 

ook. 


Price, in individual gift box, 
25 cents; $2.50 a dozen. 


WOVEN SILK 
BOOK MARKS 


A picture and 
the text such as 
illustrated en- 
tirely woven in 
silk. 


No. Text 

1. The 28rd Psalm 

2. The Lord’s 
Prayer 

3. The meee te 


Cree 
4. The Ten Com- 
mandments 
5. The Beatitudes 
6. Books of the 
Bible 


No. Subject 
1. The Good 
Shepherd 
(Plockhorst) 
2. Christ in 
Gethsemane 
(Hofmann) 
3. Christ at Thirty 
(Hofmann) 
4. Christ Knock- 
ing at Door 
(Hofmann) 
5. Sermon on the 
Mount 
(Bloch) 
6. Christ at 
Twelve 
(Hofmann) 


Size, 144 x 6 inches. 
Price, 20 cents each; $2.00 a dozen. 
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